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IMMORTALITY FROM INDIA 


FREDERICK I. CARPENTER 
Harvard University 


I 


O MOST Americans Hindu philosophy is something mystical, 

vague, and alien. It was written into books about two thousand 
years ago by people who had no idea of science and did not care 
for exact thinking. It has nothing to do with practical life; but it is 
mysterious with a certain Oriental mystery, and of course possesses 
interest for scholars. 

This may approximate the opinion of the American reading pub- 
lic. But none the less, Hindu philosophy has exerted a powerful 
influence on modern American thinking—much more powerful 
than is generally realized. It is the purpose of the following article 
to trace one Hindu idea from its source in the Indian Scriptures, 
through the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and so into the cur- 
rent of modern American poetry and thought. Emerson’s poems 
“Brahma” and “Hamatreya” are practically paraphrases of passages 
from the Hindu Scriptures, and after these poems the idea reap- 
pears in the poetry of Whitman, and in that of Mr. Carl Sandburg 
and of Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét. In the poetry of the latter two 
writers the idea has become completely Americanized, with all 
traces of any foreign origin lost, yet it seems that this origin is as 
clear as that of an abstract idea ever can be. 

In general this idea is immortality—not the old personal immor- 
tality—but the larger immortality of the life process itself. In 
modern scientific terms it is partly expressed as the conservation of 
energy; but there is more to it than that, for the ancient Hindu and 
modern American immortality is that of spiritual as well as physical 
energy. It includes the inspirational energy of old words and deeds 
in the spiritual world, as well as the quickening energy of dead 
bodies in the physical. It includes the immortal heroism of the dead 
warrior, and the immortal vitality of nature which causes flowers 
to grow from the warrior’s grave. Philosophically it identifies these 
two energies, and on them bases its belief in the continuity of life 
and in the absolute unity of the world. 
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This idea of the unity of life came originally from the Hindu, 
and has found its most perfect American expression in Emerson’s 
“Brahma.” In this poem we can trace the reincarnation in modern 
form of an idea which had existed for thousands of years among 
the Hindus. In their Scriptures it had found many different em- 
bodiments, and yet nowhere, perhaps, has it been expressed better 
than in Emerson’s “Brahma.” Recently in an American scholarly 
journal, a Hindu has quoted with approval the ‘statement of the 
Sanskrit scholar, Professor Lanman, that 


The doctrine of the absolute unity finds perhaps its most striking ex- 
pression in Sanskrit in the Katha-Upanishad, but nowhere, neither in 
Sanskrit nor in English, has it been presented with more vigor, truthful- 
ness, and beauty of form than by Emerson in his famous lines paraphras- 
ing the Sanskrit passage." 


And other students of Hindu literature have expressed themselves 
in much the same terms. 

Thus “Brahma” stands midway between two civilizations. A 
close study of the sources from which it derived and of the processes 
involved in its creation must be of central importance.” 

Emerson did not read any single Hindu work, and then forth- 
with sit down to write “Brahma.” Once he tried to do something 
of this kind, but after that attempt he had to wait for eleven years, 
and to read and think over many more Hindu books before he 
finally was able to produce his perfected poem. And meanwhile 
he had written an essay on Plato, in which he spoke of the idea as 


follows: 
In all nations there are minds which incline to dwell in the conception 
of the fundamental Unity. . . . This tendency finds its highest expression 


in the religious writings of the East, and chiefly in the Indian Scriptures, 
in the Vedas, the Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu Purana. Those writ- 
ings contain little else than this idea, and they rise to pure and sublime 
strains in celebrating it. 


* Harvard Theological Review, 1V, 411. (Article by Herambachandra Maitra.) 

* This study of the sources of “Brahma” has been twice suggested and partially accom- 
plished: by W. T. Harris in a chapter of F. B. Sanborn’s The Genius and Character of 
Emerson (Boston, 1885), pp. 372-7; and by D. L. Maulsby in his Emerson: His Contribution 
to Literature (Tufts College, 1911), pp. 123-5. But such a study has never been completed 
for the whole poem, nor the results brought together. 
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Immortality From India 235 


The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff. . . 3 


Here the same general thought is treated in prose that the first 
lines of “Brahma” expressed later, in verse. But probably it will 
clarify matters to have the text of “Brahma” before us: 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 


And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


The first two lines of the poem are probably the most interest- 
ing of all, because the thought behind them offered itself to Emerson 
in three forms before he finally composed his own verses. First, in 
1845, he copied into his Journal a passage from the Vishnu Purana: 
“What living creature slays or is slain? What living creature pre- 
serves or is preserved? . . .”;* and immediately versified the thought 
as follows: 


What creature slayeth or is slain? 

What creature saves or savéd is? ... 
At about this same time he was reading the Bhagavat Gita, where 
he must have seen the same thought reéxpressed: “The man who be- 
lieveth that it is the soul which killeth, and he who thinketh that the 
soul may be destroyed are both alike deceived; for it neither killeth, 
nor is it killed.”° 

* Works, IV, 49. 


* Journals, VII, 127. 
* Chapter II, verse 19. Emerson was using the translation by Sir Charles “i *- 1785). 
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Neither of these readings, however, produced the first two lines 
of “Brahma.” In 1856, eleven years later, when Emerson was read- 
ing from the Katha-Upanishad, he came on the following: “If the 
slayer thinks that I slay or if the slain thinks I am slain, then both 
of them do not know well. It [the soul] does not slay, nor is it 
slain.” Here for the first time he found the thought put into the 
mouth of “Brahma,” the god of life, who spoke in the first person— 
as Emerson made him speak in his own poem. But by this time 
Emerson had become so familiar with the thought that he no longer 
copied this passage into his Journals. The only proof we have that 
he read it is the fact that he copied other passages from this same 
translation of the Upanishad into his Journals, along with his poem 
“Brahma,” which he evidently composed at the same time. These 
passages furnished some of the thought for the later verses of his 
poem, although in them the parallelism is not so exact. 

Thus lines 3 and 4 of “Brahma”: “They know not well the subtle 
ways, I keep, . . .” may be paralleled to the phrases: “they do not 
know well,” and “The soul being more subtle than what is subtle.” 

Line 5 of the poem, in the second stanza: “Far or forgot to me is 
near,” may be related to: “He is far, and also near.”* And likewise 
lines 6 and 7: “Shadow and sunlight are the same; The vanished 
gods to me appear” may be related to : “From whom the sun rises, 
and in whom it sets again, him all the gods entered.”® But finally 
line 8: “And one to me are shame and fame,” finds no parallel in 
the Upanishad, but only in the Bhagavat Gita (which Emerson had 
read many years earlier): “He . . . to whom praise and blame are 
alike.”?° 

Of the third stanza, lines 9, 10, and 11 of “Brahma”: 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 


When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 


seem to have no direct source. But the general thought is paralleled 


*Emerson was probably using the translation by Dr. E. Roer, Upanishads, p. 105, pub- 
lished in the Biblioteca Indica (Calcutta, 1853). 

"Copied in Journals, 1X, 57, from the Upanishads, p. 105. 

“From the Upanishads as quoted in Journals, ibid. 

* Upanishads, p. 111, and ibid. 

* Chap. XII, verse 19. 
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by the following lines copied by Emerson from the Upanishad: “He 
proceeds from death to death who beholds here difference,” and 
“There is no doubt concerning it the soul.” The last line in this 
stanza, line 12: “And I the hymn the Brahmin sings,” again is to 
be paralleled only in the Bhagavat Gita: “I am the sacred verse.”"* 

In the final stanza Mr. W. T. Harris has identified “the strong 
gods” as Indra, god of the storm; Agni, god of fire, and Yama, god 
of death, who “are absorbed into Brahma at the close of the 
Kalpa;”?” and the “sacred Seven” as the seven “Maharshis,” or high- 
est saints. Finally, the last, striking line of the poem: “Find me, 
and turn thy back on heaven,” is paralleled in the Bhagavat Gita by: 
“The high-souled ones, who achieve the highest perfection, attaining 
to me, do not again come to life. . . . All worlds,O Arguna! up to 
the world of Brahman, are destined to return. But... after at- 
taining to me, there is no birth again.”** And yet perhaps a closer 
parallel is to be found in Emerson’s own earlier writing: “That 
which the soul seeks is resolution into being above form, out of Tar- 
tarus and out of heaven,—liberation from nature”**—a passage that 
occurs in his essay on Plato. 

Thus it becomes clear that “Brahma,” perfectly adapted and ex- 
pressed as it is in the verse of Emerson, was developed out of 
snatches of the ancient Hindu Scriptures. The fundamental idea 
had been present in Emerson’s mind for many years before the poem 
was composed, and during this time he himself had once expressed 
it in prose. 

Indeed, Emerson later expressed this idea for a third time at the 
close of his essay entitled “Immortality”: 


Brahma the supreme, whoever knows him obtains whatever he wishes. 
The soul is not born; it does not die; it was not produced from anyone. 
Nor was any produced from it. Unborn, eternal, it is not slain, though the 
body is slain, subtler than what is subtle, greater than what is great.!® 

That which I am, thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods and 
heroes and mankind. Men contemplate distinctions because they are stupe- 
fied with ignorance. The words I and mine constitute ignorance.'® 


™ Chap. IX, verse 18. 

“PF. B. Sanborn, ed., The Genius and Character of Emerson, p. 377. 
* Chap. VIII, verse 17. * Works, Vill, 351. 

“ Works, VI, 51. * Works; IV, 49-50. 
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238 American Literature 


II 


By reading the above two quotations consecutively, it is easy to 
see how the idea of “Brahma” relates itself to the idea of the poem 
“Hamatreya;” namely, that “the words J and mine constitute ignor- 
ance.” This correlative idea also was a common one to the Hindu 
Scriptures and to Emerson’s later thought. For instance, in Emer- 
son’s final essay “Illusions,” he refers to it again: “The Hindoos, in 
their sacred writings, express the liveliest feeling, both of the essen- 
tial identity, and of that illusion which they conceive variety to be. 
‘The notions, J am, and This is mine, which influence mankind, are 
but delusions of the mother of the world.’ ”** 

“Hamatreya,” then, is also based on the Hindu idea of absolute 
unity. But, unlike “Brahma,” it attempts to express both sides of the 
idea—both the Eastern feeling for “essential identity,” and the 
Yankee feeling for “difference”—for distinction and property. Thus 
“Hamatreya” is dual in tone and feeling, and is perhaps less great as 
a poem than “Brahma.” It is like “Brahma,” however, in that it is 
largely based on the Hindu Scriptures; except that it is traceable to 
one single passage, taken from the Vishnu Purana, which Emerson 
copied into his journal in 1845."* 

Both the poem and the passage are too long for complete quo- 
tation, but partial quotation from each will illustrate how Emerson’s 
creative mind worked when reacting more immediately and less 
subtly to outside influence than it did in the case of “Brahma.” The 
passages quoted may also help to exemplify the development of the 
underlying idea. 

“Hamatreya” begins with a striking expression of “difference” 
(from the Yankee point of view), works around to the statement of 
(Hindu) identity, expresses this in the “Earth Song” and closes with 
a rather trite moralistic quatrain: 

Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Merriam, Flint, 
Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, and wood. 
Each of these landlords walked amidst his farm 
Saying, ‘”Tis mine, my children’s, and my name’s.’ 


™ Works, V1, 324. The last sentence is from the Vishnu Purana (see note, p. 432). 
* Journals, Vil, 127. 
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Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs; 
Who steer the plow, but cannot steer their feet 
Clear of the grave. 


Ah! the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more. 
Hear what the Earth says:— 


“Mine and yours; 
Mine, not yours. 
Earth endures; 
Stars abide— 
Shine down in the old sea; 
Old are the shores; 
But where are the old men?” 


“They called me theirs, 
Who so controlled me; 
Yet every one 
Wished to stay, and is gone, 
How am I theirs 
If they cannot hold me, 
But I hold them?” 


When I heard the Earth-song 

I was no longer brave; 

My avarice cooled 

Like lust in the chill of the grave. 


The above includes about half of “Hamatreya,” and may be com- 
pared with the following short extract from the passage of the 
Vishnu Purana from which it developed: 


These and other kings who . . . have indulged the feeling that sug- 
gests “This earth is mine,—it is my son’s—it belongs to my dynasty,”— 
have all passed away. ... Earth laughs, as if smiling with autumnal 
flowers. . . . I will repeat to you, Maitreya, the stanzas that were chanted 
by Earth... . 

How great is the folly of princes. . . . “Thus,” they say, “will we con- 
quer the ocean encircled Earth;” and intent upon their project, behold 
not death, which is not far off. . . . Foolishness has been the character of 
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every king who has boasted, “All this earth is mine—everything is mine 
—it will be in my house forever” ;—for he is dead. 

These were the verses, Maitreya, which the Earth recited, and by lis- 
tening to which ambition fades away like snow before the sun.’® 


—Thus “Hamatreya” developed out of the Hindu dialogue between 
Vishnu and Maitreya. The closeness of phrase and idea is obvious. 
Only the interesting question remains as to why Emerson changed 
the name in his title from “Maitreya” to “Hamatreya.” 


Il 


But the vital fact in all this discussion of sources is that “Hama- 
treya” and “Brahma” do not merely express Hindu ideas which 
Emerson transplanted as exotics into American literary soil. They 
have not remained bits of foreign mysticism. Rather they prepared 
the way for much of the best in modern American poetry. 

“Hamatreya” expressed the feeling for the identity of matter, 
of Earth and the human body—“one lump of mould the more.” 
“Brahma” expressed the feeling for the identity of energy, of the 
human soul and the life process— 


Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


The thought of these two has been fused and reéxpressed by sev- 
eral later American poets, who have successively developed the 
theme. First came Whitman’s poem, written rather late in life: 


Pensive, on her dead gazing, I heard the Mother of All, 

Desperate, on the torn bodies, on the forms covering the battle 
fields gazing; 

As she called to her earth with mournful voice while she stalked: 

Absorb them well, O my earth, she cried—I charge you, lose not 
my sons! lose not an atom; 


And you trees, down in your roots, to bequeath to all future trees, 
My dead absorb—my young men’s beautiful bodies absorb—and 
their precious, precious, precious blood; 


* Copied in Emerson's Journals for 1845 from the Vishnu Purana, Book IV. See also 
Emerson’s Works, IX, 416-7. 
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Which, holding in trust for me, faithfully back again give me, 
many a year hence, 

In unseen essence and odor of surface and grass, centuries 
hence. ... 


Whitman’s conception of the “Mother of All” is one which is 
close to Hindu thought, even though it may not be purely Hindu. 
It is parallel to Emerson’s idea of Brahma as the creative source of 
all life—“energy” personified. Whitman’s “Earth” is of course the 
same as the speaker of the “Earth-Song” in “Hamatreya.” In Emer- 
son the idea: “If the slain think he is slain,” is still somewhat mys- 
tical, as is the Hindu. In Whitman the energy from the bodies 
of the slain is to be absorbed by the earth and transformed into 
“the unseen essence and odor of surface and grass.” 

Whether Whitman derived his inspiration from Emerson’s 
poems, or whether he got it more directly from the Hindu books 
is an interesting question, and one which only a close student of 
Whitman can ever answer. We may remember that Whitman had 
told Thoreau that he had never read the Orientals, saying: “Tell 
me about them.” Also, of course, Whitman early claimed Emerson 
as his master. But on the other hand Whitman, writing late in 
life, spoke of reading the Hindu Scriptures when first engaged in 
the composition of his Leaves of Grass. So for the present the ques- 
tion of Whitman’s sources must remain unanswered. In any case, 
however, the statement of Rabindrinath Tagore is interesting, that 
“no American has caught the Oriental spirit so well as Whitman.”*° 

Thus the Hindu idea, which Emerson had incorporated in his 
two poems, was reémbodied in purely American form in Whitman’s 
later poem dealing with the slain heroes of the Civil War. But 
beyond Whitman the idea progressed still farther. His poem had 
still kept the Hindu personifications—the “Mother of All” and 
“Earth.” It remained for Mr. Carl Sandburg to write a poem in 
which all trace of foreign origin should have passed away, and his 
“Grass” is especially interesting in this connection:— 

Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo. 
Shovel them under and let me work—I am the grass; 
I cover all. 


”Emory Holloway, Whitman (New York, 1926), p. 156. 
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And pile them high at Gettysburg 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 
“What place is this?” 


“Where are we now?” 


I am the grass. 
Let me work. 


—So Emerson, Whitman, and Mr. Carl Sandburg. But in this 
literary procession what of the popular ballad of the Civil War, 
“John Brown’s Body Lies A-mouldering in the Grave”? Was it 
born directly out of the popular mind of America? Or was it first 
conceived by some New England patriot who perhaps had long 
known the poetry of Emerson, and now suddenly drew some part 
of his idea from that? Of course the question can never be an- 
swered. But one thing seems certain—that Mr. Benét composed 
his epic against the background of all these earlier poems. They 
have become the spiritual heritage of the American people. And 
whether they derive wholly or only in part from the old Hindu 
Scriptures the relationship which does exist is a striking and sug- 
gestive one. 
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EARLY CRITICISM OF EMILY DICKINSON 


ANNA MARY WELLS 
New York University 


I 


HEN Emily Dickinson appeared upon the literary horizon 

in this decade, she was greeted as a discovery of twentieth 
century critics. The revelation of an overlooked genius is always a 
pleasure, since it reveals not only the excellence of our own taste but 
also the obtuseness of someone else. And it is a source of particularly 
solid satisfaction to a modern critic to discover a mistake or an over- 
sight on the part of our Victorian literary grandparents. Therefore, 
when in 1924 Conrad Aiken called hers “perhaps the finest poetry 
by a woman in the English language,”* the book reviewers, at least, 
were inclined to overlook the fact that William Dean Howells had 
spoken similarly of it in 1891: 

If nothing else had come out of our life but this strange poetry, we 
should feel that in the work of Emily Dickinson, America, or New Eng- 
land rather, had made a distinctive addition to the literature of the world, 
and could not be left out of any record of it. This poetry is as characteristic 
of our life as our business enterprise, our political turmoil, our demagog- 
ism or our millionaires.” 


_It is not difficult to understand why this should be. The attitude 
of most of Emily Dickinson’s poetry is closer to what we choose to 
call modern than to the general conception of what people were 
thinking in the eighteen-nineties. The flippancy of many of the re- 
ligious poems, the epigrammatic brevity of all, and the unexpected 
mingling of sardonic wit with sentiment find numerous parallels in 
the work of our contemporary poets. 


Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The supreme iniquity 
Fashioned by thy candid hand 


In a moment contraband. 


Though to trust us seems to us 
More respectful, we are dust. 


*Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The London Bookman, LXVII, 8 (October, 1924). 
* W. D. Howells, “Poems by Emily Dickinson,” Harper's Magazine, LXXXII, 318. 
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We apologize to thee 
For thine own duplicity.® 


The idea of this poem is not unique in the literature of the cen- 
tury; it suggests Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger. Emily 
Dickinson was not an iconoclast, nor, so far as her thinking went, 
was she solitary, although her poetry was not of the type popularly 
associated with the years between 1830 and 1886 when she lived. 


II 

The outline of her life story is widely known, partly because it 
is one which offers scope for a good deal of romantic speculation. 
Daughter of a New England family long connected with Amherst 
college, she lived all her life in Amherst, the last thirty years in a 
seclusion which the village, and later the world, regarded as mys- 
terious. None of the many explanations which have been offered 
for this have been accepted as entirely satisfactory.* In her teens and 
early twenties she left the town a few times: for a year at South 
Hadley Female Seminary, for visits in Boston or concerts in North- 
ampton, and once for a winter in Washington and Philadelphia, 
where she was reported to have had a tragic love affair.” She lived 


* Emily Dickinson, Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1924), p. 298. 

“In addition to the explanation in the official biography mentioned below, we have the 
statement of Mrs. M. L. Todd in the introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Se- 
ries (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1892), that she “lived in seclusion from no love disap- 
pointment,” but that her way of life was “the normal blossoming of a nature introspective 
to the last degree.” Mrs. Todd was a personal friend of Emily Dickinson, but it is of course 
possible that she was not informed of all the facts in the poet’s life. Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in his paper on Emily Dickinson published in Carlyle’s Laugh, admits that she 
puzzled him, and quotes her as having said when he asked her whether she ever felt the 
want of company or employment, “I never thought of conceiving that I could ever have 
the slightest approach to such a want in all future time.” A Mrs. T. A. Eliot, in a some- 
what rambling article of personal reminiscences published in the Sunday Oregonian (Port- 
land, Oregon), on March 19, 1899, states that the Dickinson family were noted for eccen- 
tricities, and implies that Miss Dickinson may have been mildly insane. Other articles of 
personal reminiscence offer variations of the official love story. (Cf. “Reminiscences of Emily 
Dickinson,” by C. B. Green in The Bookman for November, 1924, and “Emily Dickinson,” 
by L. F. Abbott, an Amherst undergraduate from 1877 to 1881, in The Outlook, CXL, 211- 
213.) Jean Catel attempted a psychoanalytical analysis of the situation in an article en- 
titled “Essai d’analyse psychologique” in The Revue Anglo-Americaine for October, 1924 (II, 
394), but ended by admitting that the biographical material was insufficient. “On devine 
qu'une pieuse et regrettable reticence nous voile l'essentiel.” Conrad Aiken’s suggestion, which 
seems to me rather penetrating, is that her early life gave her so little intellectual com- 
panionship worthy of her that she turned in upon herself, and that later she enjoyed being 
an enigma and deliberately exaggerated her effects. (Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” 
The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308.) 

* Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson (Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). 
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on this continent in company with Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, and Melville, and 
into the time when these were succeeded by Henry James, Howells, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. Transcendentalism was in its most 
flourishing period during the decade in which she was growing to 
maturity. As Conrad Aiken has pointed out,® Moby Dick, The Scar- 
let Letter, and Leaves of Grass were all published during her early 
maturity. But the probabilities are that she never saw any of the 
three except The Scarlet Letter. She wrote once to a friend who in- 
quired about her reading: “You speak of Mr. Whitman. ! never read 
his book, but was told it was disgraceful.” On another occasion she 
wrote to Colonel Higginson, who had inquired what she liked: “He 
[her father] buys me many books, but begs me not to read them be- 
cause he fears they joggle the mind.”® 

_ What other people were writing during her own time, then, had 
comparatively little effect on her, although she seems to have ab- 
sorbed something of the spirit of Transcendentalism. Her taste, 
formed by what opportunities she had for reading, was more cath- 
olic than discriminating.* Dream Days by Ik Marvel was one of her 
favorite contemporary books. During a vacation from the South 
Hadley Female Seminary she wrote that she had been reading Evan- 
geline, The Princess, and The Twins and Heart by Tupper,’® and 
had liked them all. She admired the poetry and prose of Helen Hunt 
Jackson,"* her personal friend and author of Ramcna as well as of 
that celebrated fifth-reader classic, “October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 
Yet along with these preferences she knew and enjoyed the Brown- 
ings, George Eliot, Poe, Hawthorne, Keats, Sir Thomas Browne, the 
Bible (particularly the book of Revelation), DeQuincey, Tennyson, 
Plato, Dante, the Brontés, Wordsworth, and Dickens, among others 
whom she mentions.’* Of Shakespeare she said, “After Shakespeare 

*Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308. 

* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 239. 

* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “Emily Dickinson” in The Atlantic Monthly, LXVII, 
446 (October, 1891). This entire paper was republished in his volume, Carlyle’s Laugh, and 
Other Surprises (Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909). 

* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 82. * Ibid., p. 136. 

* [bid., p. 372. In a letter from Emily Dickinson to Helen Hunt Jackson dated March, 
1885, the poet praises Ramona, which she has just finished reading. 

™ These references occur throughout the letters. For those mentioned here see Bianchi's 


Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, pp. 276, 294, 302, 318, 327, 240, 287, 311. There are 
many others. 
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is any other writer needed?”’* She quoted from many of these in 
her letters, particularly from Dickens and Shakespeare. It is hard to 
understand just what Conrad Aiken meant by the “meagreness of 
literary allusion”** in her letters. 

Many attempts have been made to show literary influences in 
her work. She has been compared most frequently, I suppose, to 
Blake. But neither in her own time nor in ours have critics seen much 
relation to others writing at her own time. That may be the reason 
why one reviewer of the Collected Poems in 1924 said, with a blithe 
disregard for the facts, that her poetry was “first published, thanks 
to the persistence of a niece,” and that her family were “fortunately 
too unintelligent even of its ultimate value to burn the poetry as the 
poet had requested, and so the bundle of priceless lyrics, tied up with 
bits of blue ribbon were allowed to repose in a drawer undis- 
turbed.”’° The same injustice to her family is implied in the subtitle 
to the volume of poems most recently issued, Further Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, Withheld from Publication by Her Sister La- 
vinia.'* The evidence of the early volumes of Miss Dickinson’s work 
indicates that it is to this sister Lavinia that we owe their publication 
in the 1890’s, and that the poems not published at that time were re- 
jected by the editors as inferior to the best rather than withheld from 
consideration.’ Another recent reviewer, equally careless of fact, has 
said, “She never dreamed of her potential pinions.”** 


* Bianchi, op. cit., p. 294. “Conrad Aiken, op. cit. 

* J. G. Fletcher, “Woman and Poet,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 1, 77 (August 
30, 1924). 

* Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1929. 

“In the introduction to the first series, published by Little, Brown and Company in 
Boston in 1901 (first published by Roberts Brothers, 1891), Colonel Higginson, co-editor 
with Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, said, “This selection from her poems is published to meet 
the desire of her personal friends, and especially of her surviving sister.” For the second 
series, referred to in footnote 4, Mrs. Todd wrote the introduction. She said: “Without 
important exception, her friends have generously placed at the disposal of the Editors any 
poems they have received from her; and these have given the obvious advantage of com- 
parison among several renderings of the same verse. To what further rigorous pruning 
her verses would have been subjected had she published them herself we can not know.” 
Finally, in the introduction to the third series, published by Roberts Brothers in 1896, Mrs. 
Todd said, “The intellectual activity of Emily Dickinson was so great that a large and 
characteristic choice is still possible among her literary material, and this third volume is 
put forward in response to the repeated wish of the admirers of her peculiar genius.” These 
three passages seem to me to indicate clearly the codperation of surviving members of Miss 
Dickinson’s family in this first publication. The last one at least suggests that the editor 
did not see fit to publish all the available material in the third volume. 

* Mildred Wasson, “Victory Comes Late to Emily Dickinson,” Literary Digest Inter- 
national Book Review, vol. Ill, no. 12, p. 780 (November, 1925). 
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This romantic and popular account of the survival of neglected 
manuscripts has little if any basis in fact. The family of Emily Dick- 
inson seems to have joined with her friends in urging her to publish 
her poems while she still lived; visitors considered it a great honor 
to be allowed to hear some of them read; her sister Lavinia and her 
sister-in-law Susan treasured every scrap they could find, as did most 
of the friends to whom she sent verses in letters, and her first volume 
of poems was published less than five years after her death, largely ' 
through the efforts of a man who had admired her work greatly dur- | 
ing her lifetime, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson.’® Helen i 
Hunt Jackson wrote back to Amherst in 1884: 


My dear friend— 
What portfolios full of verses you must have! It is a cruel wrong to 


: your day and generation that you will not give them light. 
If such a thing should happen as that I should outlive you, I wish you 
; would make me your literary legatee and executor. Surely after you are 


what is called “dead,” you will be willing that the poor ghosts you have h 
left behind should be cheered and pleased by your verses, will you not??° 4 


Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, called the 
author of these poems “part angel and part demon.”** And Emily 
Dickinson herself, although she consistently refused to publish, had | 
a fair notion of her own rarity. “All men say ‘what’ to me but I 
thought it a fashion,””* she confided once to Colonel Higginson, and 
a number of the poems, particularly those in The Single Hound, ex- 
press a sort of intellectual vanity. 


*” The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson is authority for the statement that the poems 
used to be read to visitors in the Dickinson family. Many letters to Colonel Higginson tell 
of attempts of various individuals to get Miss Dickinson to publish her poems. Colonel Hig- 
ginson, in the article cited, quotes two letters asking him to advise her not to publish her 
poems, so that she may quote him in her refusal. Another letter from her in the same 
article says, “Two editors of journals came to my father’s house this winter and asked me 
for my mind, and when I asked them ‘why’ they said I was penurious and they would use 
it for the world.” In a letter to another friend, quoted on p. 281 of the Life and Letters, i 
Miss Dickinson said: “Of Miss P. I know but this dear. She wrote me in October, requcst- 
ing me to aid the world by my chirrup more. Perhaps she stated it as my duty, I. don’t 
distinctly remember, and always burn such letters so I cannot obtain it now. I replied de- i 
clining.” This would seem to indicate that such letters were not unusual. i 

* Quoted in the introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Series. 
™ Bianchi, op. cit., p. 81. i 
W. Higginson, op. cit., p. 449. 
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IV 


Her friendship with Colonel Higginson was one of the most 
curious in all literary history. In 1862, having admired his articles 
in The Atlantic Monthly, she sent him a note expressing her ad- 
miration and a desire for criticism. He was at the time prominent 
in Boston literary circles, and a friend of many of the most famous 
writers of the nineteenth century. His account of the effect which her 
poetry had on him may be found in the Adlantic for October, 1891, 
in the article from which I have already quoted, which was pub- 
lished after Miss Dickinson’s death: 


The impression of a wholly new and original genius was as distinct 
on my mind at the first reading of these four poems as it is now after 
thirty years of further knowledge.** 


The four poems, untitled as hers usually were, were those beginning 
“Safe in their Alabaster Chambers,” “The Nearest Dream Recedes 
Unrealized,” “Ill Tell You How the Sun Rose,” and “We Play at 
Paste,” which Colonel Higginson singled out for comment. 


We play at paste 
Till qualified for pearl 
Then drop the paste 


And deem ourself a fool. 


The shapes, though, were similar, 
And our new hands 

Learned gem tactics 

Practicing sands. 


According to the popular view of nineteenth century literary criti- 
cism, Colonel Higginson should have said: “Pearl does not rhyme 
with fool; ‘ourself’ is a grammatically incorrect form; the first stanza 
is iambic and the second won’t scan.” Instead he said: “This com- 
prises in its eight lines a truth so searching that it seems the con- 
densed experience of a long life.” It is characteristic of all his criti- 
cism of Miss Dickinson to appreciate her insight and her epigram- 
matic brilliance, although he seems never to have appreciated fully 
her emotional qualities. He wrote her immediately, commending the 


Ibid., p. 445. 
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poetry, pointing out some of its flaws, and suggesting that she delay 
to publish until she had written somewhat longer. 


At first I tried a little—a very little—to lead her in the direction of 
rules and traditions, but I fear it was only perfunctory and she interested 
me more in her—so to speak—unregenerate condition. I soon abandoned 
all attempt to guide this extraordinary nature, and simply accepted her 
confidence, giving as much as I could of what interested her in return.** 


That Colonel Higginson understated here his own importance in 
the life of Miss Dickinson is amply testified by her letters to him. 
They continued to correspond to the end of her life. He sent her 
books to read, and suggested emendations in her poetry, which she 
almost never adopted although she called him “teacher” in her let- 
ters. Her gratitude to him was tremendous. She said once: 


Of our greatest acts we are ignorant. You are not aware that you 
saved my life.?® 

You speak of Pippa Passes. I never heard anyone speak of Pippa Passes 
before. You see my posture is benighted.?® 


Her attitude toward him was always humble and eager. Her niece, 
Mrs. Bianchi, suggests that there was a touch of mockery in it;*" 
if so, I think it must have been mixed with a good deal of genuine 
feeling, for she told him many things about herself, her family, and 
her emotions that add considerably to our meager stock of biograph- 
ical information. One of the most famous descriptions of her is in a 
letter to him in answer to one of his containing a request for a photo- 
graph. It contains the often-quoted line, “eyes the color of sherry the 


* Ibid., p. 448. * Ibid., p. 452. * Ibid., p. 448. 

* Mrs. Bianchi (op. cit., p. 71) says: “It was in 1862 also that her literary philandering 
with Colonel T. W. Higginson began through a stray note of admiration from her for his 
article in the Atlantic Monthly on the Procession of the Flowers sent her by Sister Sue. Her 
family viewed the ensuing correspondence between them as a diverting interlude rather than 
a serious instruction, for, though she addressed him as Dear Master with an outward show 
of docile humility she never changed one line to please him. Their relations seem to have 
remained as a comedy version of Browning’s Statue and the Bust.” On p. 72 Mrs. Bianchi 
adds: “His letters to her, and there were many of them, she labelled to be burned upon her 
death; her chivalry outrunning his publication of her little impulsive notes to him, published 
with his own comment.” The grounds for Mrs. Bianchi’s objection to this publication are 
not clear, since she herself permitted the inclusion of these, along with many more personal 
letteys in the Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 
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guest left in the bottom of the glass.”** Many of her ideas about lit- 
erature, life, and religion were phrased succinctly for one of the few 
persons who she thought could understand them. It was to him that 
she said of her family: “They are religious except me, and address 
an eclipse every morning whom they call Father.”** She explained 
to him also why she felt as she did about association with people. 
“They talk of hallowed things aloud and embarrass my dog.”*® Be- 
yond the approbation of a few chosen friends she shunned any sort 
of publicity. Her half humorous contempt for humanity and her 
recognition of her own superiority are expressed in a number of 


poems. 
I’m nobody. Who are you? 
Are you nobody, too? 
Then, there’s a pair of us—don’t tell! 
They'd banish us, you know. 


How dreary to be somebody! 
How public, like a frog, 

To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog!*" 


She boasted of 


Eternity’s disclosure 

To favorites, a few, 

Of the colossal substance 
Of immortality.3? 


‘The correspondence with Colonel Higginson also throws a good 
deal of light on another question which has vexed critics ever since 
her work was first published. The argument still continues: did 
Emily Dickinson write awkwardly, ungrammatically, and with 
faulty rhymes because she was unable to do better, or because her 
artistic purpose demanded that she write so? The modern critic tends 
toward the belief that every irregularity was conscious and of artistic 
purpose. Susan Miles, in The London Mercury for February, 1926, 


™ Higginson, op. cit., p. 447. ™ Ibid., p. 446. * Ibid., p. 449. 
"Emily Dickinson, Complete Poems, p. 17. 
[bid., p. 268. 
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says that the irregularities express a world which does not dovetail 
properly, and goes on to analyze and classify the near-rhymes into 
three-quarter rhymes, half-rhymes, and non-rhymes, and to demon- 
state that in each case the sense of the verse demands exactly as close 
an approximation to rhyme as the poet chose. I very much doubt 
whether Emily Dickinson herself ever worked out any system of 
rhyme approximations. Poetry for her was always connected with 
emotion rather than cerebration, and her interest in form was only 
spasmodic. She did speak of it occasionally in answer to suggestions 
from Colonel Higginson: 

You think my gait spasmodic. I am in danger, sir. You think me un- 
controlled. I have no tribunal. 

Are these more orderly? I thank you for the truth. 

When I try to organize, my little force explodes, and leaves me bare 
and charred.** 


But when lef to herself, her questions were of a different sort. In 
her first letter to Colonel Higginson she said, “Should you think it 
breathed, and had you leisure to tell me, I should feel quick grati- 
tude.”** Again she asked, “Have I told it clear?” and “Are they 


faithful ?”*’ Her explanation of the reason she desired instruction 
shows the same interest in expressiveness rather than traditional cor- 
rectness of form: 


An ignorance, not of customs, but if caught with the dawn or the sun- 
set see me, myself the only kangaroo among the beauty, sir, if you please, 
it afflicts me, and I thought instruction would take it away.*® 


It was only to remove this affliction that she care for instruction. 
Her famous definition of poetry shows the same emotional attitude: 


If I read a book, and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever 
warm me, I know that it is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off, I know that it is poetry. These are the only ways I 
know. Is there any other way ?*? 


I think that unless we refuse to believe she was sincere in this, we 
cannot believe she had a reasoned technique. She did have, however, 
what Colonel Higginson called “an ear which had its own tenacious 

* Higginson, op. cit., pp. 447, 448. 

** Ibid., p. 445. * Ibid., p. 448. 

* Ibid., p. 446. * Ibid., p. 453- 
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fastidiousness.”** She did not undervalue her taste. She worked for 
simplicity, clarity, precision. Her refinement led frequently to ob- 
scurity, but it was always the obscurity of extreme condensation, not 
that of a hazy idea. 

In 1886 she Cied, leaving neither a literary executor nor any in- 
structions about the disposition of her poetry. Five years later Colonel 
Higginson and Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, an Amherst friend, jointly 
edited a selection from her poems. Neither of them expected that 
Emily Dickinson would ever have a large audience; “‘ey published 
the volume for the sake of the few who might care fo: it. While they 
were working on it, Colonel Higginson wrote to Mrs. Todd: 


You are the only person who can feel as I do about the extraordinary 
thing we have done in recording this rare genius. I feel as if we had 
climbed to a cloud, pulled it away and revealed a new star behind it.*® 


Vv No one was more surprised than the editors when the volume ran 
through six editions in six months. The interest in the bizarre which 
characterized the nineties may in part have accounted for some of 
this; the criticism appearing in various periodicals suggests other 
reasons for its popularity. Almost all of such criticism used as its 
starting point Colonel Higginson’s modest but unapologetic intro- 
duction: 


Such poetry must inevitably forfeit whatever advantage lies in the dis- 
cipline of public criticism and the enforced conformity to accepted ways. 
On the other hand, it may often gain something through the habit of 
freedom and the unconventional utterance of daring thoughts.*® 


Two sentences in particular from this article have been quoted many 
times in discussions of Miss Dickinson’s work: 


. Her verses are like poetry pulled up by the roots, with rain, dew and 
earth still clinging, giving a freshness and fragrance not otherwise to be 
conveyed. 

When a thought takes one’s breath away, a lesson in grammar seems 
an impertinence. 


The introduction closed with a quotation from John Ruskin: “No 


* Introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, First Series. 

* Mary T. Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The Story of His Life (1914), 
p- 368. 

“ Introduction to Poems of Emily Dickinson, First Series. 
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weight nor mass nor beauty of execution can outweigh one grain or 
fragment of thought.” 

~ One of the surprising things about nineteenth century criticism of 
Miss Dickinson is this insistence on the intellectual content of her 
verse rather than its melody. In spite of frequent irregularities, many 
of the poems linger in the memory for almost no other reason than 
that they slip off the tongue as simply and melodiously as nursery 
rhymes. 


The publication of this volume called forth a number of maga- 
zine articles. Poole’s Index lists eleven about the work of Miss Dick- 
inson before 1900, and there were numerous newspaper reviews in 
addition to these. William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and Bliss Carman were among the prominent men who wrote of 
her work. Howells gave it praise almost as unstinted as Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s. One of his statements about it I have already noted.** He 
said also: “She could not have made such poetry without knowing 
its rarity, its singular worth. No doubt it was a radiant happiness in 
the twilight of her hidden, silent life.”*? Howells also made an at- 
tempt, as many modern critics have, to relate the abnormality of her 
life to her poetry: 


There is no hint of what turned her life in upon itself, and probably 
this was its natural evolution or involution from tendencies inherent in 
the New England or the Puritan spirit. The experience of a New Eng- 
land college town has brought more knowledge of death than of life. 
The Puritan longing for sincerity, for veracious conduct, which in some 
good New England women’s natures is almost a shriek is apparent in her. 


Here he quotes in substantiation: 


I like a look of agony 

Because I know ’tis true, 
Men do not sham convulsions, 
Nor simulate a throe.** 


Conrad Aiken, some thirty years later, finds in the same stanza evi- 
dence of a “morbid passion.”** To Howells this emotional abnor- 
“ See p. 243. @ Howells, op. cit. 


“ Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, p. 186. 
“Conrad Aiken, “Emily Dickinson,” The Dial, LXXVI, 301-308. 
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mality seemed to explain the strangeness of form: “The soul of an 
abrupt, exalted New England woman speaks in such brokenness.” 
Yet his final conclusion was that the New England of her heredity 
and her environment could not explain her. He summed up the 
idea with a quotation from Whistler: 


There never was an artistic period. There never was an art loving 
nation. But there were moments, and there were persons, to whom art 
was dear, and Emily Dickinson was one of these persons, one of these 
moments in a national life, and she could as well happen in Amherst, 
Massachusetts as in Athens, Attica.*® 


But the chorus of praise was not universal. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
in an article in the Contributor’s Column of The Aélantic Monthly, 
later reprinted as one of the Pomkapog Papers, set earnestly to the 
task of correcting the taste which could find anything admirable in 
work which was faulty grammatically. He could find no excuse for 
her “impossible rhyme, involved significance, and incoherence and 
shapelessness.”** He showed that by a very slight rearrangement of 
her verse a rhyme could often be secured. One stanza originally ran 
thus: 

I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol.** 


Aldrich suggested this emendation: 


I taste a liquor never brewed 
In vats upon the Rhine: 
No tankards scooped in pearl could yield 


An alcohol like mine. 


‘This certainly has the advantage of an impeccable rhyme, and the 
ease with which it could have been secured makes its absence a sharp 
annoyance to the critic. It seems to me that the very ease with which 
this stanza, and many other similar ones, can be changed to a con- 
* Howells, op. cit. 
““The Atlantic Monthly, LXIX, 143 (January, 1892). This is an unsigned article in the 
Contributor's Column; the fact that it is incorporated in the paper on Emily Dickinson in 


Ponkapog Papers indicates that it is the work of Aldrich. 
“ Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, p. 14. 
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ventional form shows that Miss Dickinson did not really want to 
achieve regularity of form. Susan Miles, in the article** aleady men- 
tioned, chose fifteen or twenty such stanzas, altered them as Aldrich 
did in this one, and attempted to show that in each case the regular 
version was less effective than the original irregular one. Aldrich 
continued : 


If she had mastered the rudiments of grammar and gone into metrical 
training for about fifteen years, she might have been an admirable lyric 
poet of the second magnitude. Pulling up by the roots is a very poor way 
to treat either flowers or poetry. An eccentric, dreamy, half-educated re- 
cluse in a New England village cannot, with impunity, set at defiance 
the laws of gravitation and grammar. If Miss Dickinson’s disjecta membra 
are poems, Shakespeare is a prolonged imposition, and Tennyson is an 
error. 


This grouping of Tennyson and Shakespeare is interesting. A single 
concluding line reveals more specifically Aldrich’s standard: “An 
ungrammatical thought does not, as a rule, take one’s breath away.” 

An article in The Boston Transcript, evidently printed soon after 
this time, reprints much of Aldrich’s article and reveals incidentally 
how great the interest in Miss Dickinson’s poetry was. 


The Atlantic Monthly is, if not the last, almost the last, of our period- 
icals that care enough for literature, pure and simple, to criticise it with- 
out fear and without favor, and without regard to the fads of the time— 
Browningese, Ibsenese, or, to come to the latest, Dickinsonese, which is 
now a mild epidemic in New England. Miss Dickinson was a Massachu- 
setts woman whose life was passed in reading and writing—in reading 
earnest, profound books which she was unable to digest, and in writing 
what she mistook for poetry, and what to the irreverent mind sounds like 
the worst parts of Emerson and Blake.*® 


The fact that comparison of Emily Dickinson’s fame with that 
of Browning and Ibsen was not considered out of proportion is an- 
other interesting commentary on her position in the literary con- 


“ Susan Miles, “The Irregularities of Emily Dickinson,” The London Mercury, February, 
1926. 

“ This quotation is from an undated, unsigned clipping headed Boston Transcript in the 
possession of the Jones Library, Amherst. The custodian has very generously given me 
access to the library's collection of material about Miss Dickinson. The fact that this clipping 
comments on an article appearing in the Atlantic for January, 1892, indicates that it was 
published soon after that time. 
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sciousness of the 1890’s. In any case the “mild epidemic” endured 
long enough to justify the printing of two more volumes of poems, 
the Second and the Third Series, and the issuing of a volume of let- 
ters. The Third Series was not published until 1896, and was edited 
by Mrs. Todd alone. The joint editorship continued through the 
second volume, but this time Mrs. Todd wrote the introduction. The 
phrasing of some parts shows a remarkable similarity to the editorials 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse appearing some twenty years later. 


Her verses all show a strange cadence of inner rhythmical music. 
Lines are always daringly constructed, and the thought-rhyme appears 
frequently—appealing, indeed, to an unrecognized sense more elusive 
than hearing.°® 


An unsigned review of the volume of letters in The Nation for 
December, 1894, epitomized the two attitudes toward her which even 
now divide critics. The reviewer asked whether “these letters are a 
precious legacy of genius for which we have to thank the scrupulous 
industry of Mrs. Todd and the generosity of Miss Lavinia Dickin- 
son,” or the “abnormal expression of a woman abnormal almost to 
the point of disease.” The answer, he says, “involves an endless con- 
troversy about standards of taste.” 

A review of the letters and poetry by Ella Gilbert Ives in The 
Boston Transcript summarized the attitude of the literary world to- 
ward Emily Dickinson in the first decade after her death: 


Those who cling to the old order and regard perfect form as essential 
to greatness have had their fling at her eccentricities, her blemishes, her 
crudities; they place her with the purveyors of raw materials to the artistic 
producers of the race. They deny her rank with the producers of perma- 
nent beauty and value. Others such as hail a Wagner, a Whitman, or a 
Turner as an originator of new types, and a contributor of fresh streams 
of life blood to art or literature accept Emily Dickinson as another proof 
of nature’s fecundity, versatility, and daring.®* 


In 1896 Bliss Carman said of her: 


The conviction remains that Emily Dickson’s contribution to English 
poetry (or American poetry if you prefer to say so) is by far the most 
important made by any woman west of the Atlantic. It is so by reason of 


” Poems of Emily Dickinson, Second Series (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1892). 
™ Undated clipping in the collection of the Jones Library. 
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its thought, its piquancy, its untarnished expression. She borrowed from 
no one; she was never common place, always imaginative and stimulating, 
and finally the region of her brooding was that sequestered domain where 
our profoundest convictions have their origin, and whence we trace the 
Puritan strain within us.5? 


This suggestion that Emily Dickinson should be classified as a 
Puritan, frequently reiterated since, is particularly interesting in view 
of her frankly avowed attitude toward the religion in which she was 
brought up. Bliss Carman defined what he meant thus: 


For this New England woman was a type of her race. A life-long 
recluse, musing on the mysteries of life and death, she had that stability 
of character, that strong sanity of mind, which could hold out against the 
perils of seclusion, unshaken by solitude, undethroned by doubt. It would 
never, I feel sure, occur to anyone with the least insight into the New 
England conscience (with its capacity for abstemiousness, its instinct for 
being always aloof and restrained rather than social and blithe) to think 
of Emily Dickinson as peculiar or her mode of life as queer. 


VI 


Until 1900, then, discussion of Emily Dickinson in the magazines 
was fairly plentiful. It was after the turn of the century that for fif- 
teen years she became almost as obscure as she had been during her 
life. Stedman’s An American Anthology” represented her by twenty 
short verses. After that most histories of American literature ignored 
her altogether or added her name in an appendix. George Willis 
Cooke issued a volume called Poets of Transcendentalism™ in 1903 
with no mention of her. It has many poems which show interesting 
resemblances to hers. Her obscurity, her strange metrics, and her 
passionate individualism find parallels in it; and her simplicity and 
sincerity emerge in contrast to it. 

In 1914 Emily Dickinson’s niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, pub- 
lished a fourth volume of poems entitled The Single Hound,°* made 
up largely of little personal verses sent to her sister-in-law or found in 

“ Undated clipping from unnamed paper in the collection of the Jones Library. The 
name of Bliss Carman is signed. 

* E. C. Stedman, An American Anthology (1900), pp. 320-322. 

* G. W. Cooke, Poets of Transcendentalism (1903). 


* Emily Dickinson, The Single Hound, ed. by M. D. Bianchi (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1914). 
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letters to other friends. The renaissance of interest in American 
poetry which was in its first flush at that time made the welcome 
of these poems sure. It was the fifteen years of obscurity between 
1900 and 1915 that led to the popular misconception that no one be- 
fore our own generation had appreciated Emily Dickinson. The com- 
plete lapse of her reputation during this period is indicated in a 
brief article in The Forum for March, 1912, called “Three Forgotten 
Poetesses.” This lumps her with Amy Levy and Emma Lazarus, with 
the patronizing assurance that all three “poetesses” had much matter 
worth reading. Of the criticism one sentence is sufficiently typical: 
“Thought is what one finds from the top to the bottom of every 
page.” 

Mrs. Bianchi’s book, like the earlier ones, included a biographical 
and critical preface. This added very little to existing information 
about Miss Dickinson. It was an appreciation rather than a criticism. 
“She scintillated with star-dust,” and “apocrypha and apocalypse met 
in her” are fairly typical comments from it. 

From the time of the publication of The Single Hound (1914), 
interest in Emily Dickinson grew steadily until in 1924 it was great 
enough to justify the publication of a volume of collected poems, in- 
cluding all that had been published in the 1890's as well as the con- 
tents of The Single Hound. The title of this volume, Complete 
Poems of Emily Dickinson, made the appearance in 1929 of Further 
Poems of Emily Dickinson” a surprise. The introduction to this last 
volume does not make clear where the poems it contains have been 
during the past forty years, although the subtitle places the respon- 
sibility on Miss Lavinia Dickinson. No information as to the dis- 
covery of long-hidden manuscripts is included. These volumes have 
achieved a greater popularity than Miss Dickinson herself or Colonel 
Higginson would ever have considered possible. Histories of Amer- 
ican literature give her from a page to a chapter; most anthologies 
include her, and a number of important critics have written about 
her. Gamaliel Bradford included her in his Portraits of American 
Women in 1919. Herbert Gorman gave her a chapter in his Proces- 
sion of Masks published in 1923, and Clement Wood a chapter in 
his Poets of America in 1925. To trace the history of criticism of her 
work after 1915 in any detail would call for a good deal longer paper 
than this one. 


* Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1929. 
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Her permanent place in American literature has certainly not 
yet been assigned. One reviewer of the Complete Poems*" suggests 
that we are still in a period of too great upheaval in the matter of 
poetic technique to form any permanent judgment. Whatever her 
final place, whether these poems are “a few showers of sibylline 
leaves more curious than anything else in our minor poetry”** or 
“the finest poetry by a woman in the English language,””® she re- 
mains one of the most interesting of our minor poets. 

“ Edward Sapir, “Emily Dickinson, A Primitive,” Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, XXVI, 
97-105. 


* Katherine Lee Bates, American Literature (Chautauqua Press, 1917). 
“Conrad Aiken. See footnote 1. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE AND THE CIVIL WAR 


NAPIER WILT 
The University of Chicago 


I 


INCE Ambrose Bierce disappeared into Mexico in 1914, he has 

been the subject of much writing; but, until quite recently, there 
were but three biographies of him, and these were admittedly brief 
and sketchy.’ In these, Bierce’s career during the Civil War is dis- 
missed with a paragraph or two, and the source for the facts given 
is either Bierce’s memory or the chapters dealing with the war which 
appeared in “Bits of Autobiography.” Within the last year, four full 
length biographical and critical studies of Bierce have been pub- 
lished.’ In all of these, Bierce’s war career is spoken of at length, 
and not only his autobiographical chapters have been used, but 
Grattan and de Castro have consulted some of the official records at 
the War Office. None of the works, however, gives a complete or 
orderly account of Bierce’s army life. And, what is more important, 


*One biographical sketch of Bierce is found in the Preface to The Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce, edited by Bertha Clark (San Francisco, 1922), and another in the Introduction to 
In the Midst of Life, edited by George Sterling (Modern Library, 1927). Ambrose Bierce 
by Vincent Starrett (Chicago, 1922) is a brief biographical and critical sketch. 

? This forms a section of Ashes of the Beacon, the first volume of The Collected Works of 
Ambrose Bierce (New York and Washington, 1909-1913). The third of these sketches is dated 
1898; the others are undated. All of them were probably republished from some of Bierce’s 
newspaper writings. 

This forms a section of Ashes of the Beacon. The fact that each of these auto- 
biographical sketches had been published previously is shown by the manuscript of The 
Collected Works now in the Huntington Library. For copy Bierce used clippings from the 
newspapers and magazines in which the articles had first appeared. These were pasted on 
large sheets of stiff paper on which a few minor changes were made. A careful examina- 
tion of the backs of these clippings brought forth the place of publication of each of them, 
and the dates of all but one. “The Crime at Pickett’s Mill” appeared in The San Francisco 
Examiner on May 27, 1888; “On a Mountain” in the Oakland (California) Tribune some 
time in the year of 1889; “A Little of Chickamauga” on April 23, 1898, and “What I Saw 
of Shiloh” on May 15, 1898 in The San Francisco Examiner; “What Happened at Frank- 
lin” under the title, “What May Happen Along a Road” in The Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
December, 1906, pp. 222-226; and “Four Days in Dixie” in The San Francisco Examiner at 
some date I was unable to determine. 

* Harley Grattan, Bitter Bierce (New York, 1929). Adolphe de Castro, A Portrait of Am- 
brose Bierce (New York, 1929). Walter Neale, Life of Ambrose Bierce (New York, 1929). 
Carey McWilliams, Ambrose Bierce (New York, 1929). 
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Bierce’s autobiographical material is used without any critical study, 
and as an exact statement of fact. 

It has seemed to me worth while to trace Bierce’s actual war ex- 
periences; to examine his autobiographical sketches in the light of 
the official records and of the histories and memoirs of related events; 
and to try to determine how much of the material is from Bierce’s 
remembrance of the events, and how much of it is taken from the 
writings of others on the same subject. The chief source of informa- 
tion about Bierce himself is the Rolls of his regiment, the Ninth 
Indiana Infantry. 

II 


These Rolls, containing the official business records and papers 
of the regiment have never been published, and can be consulted 
only in the office of the Adjutant General in Washington, D. C. 
The documents relating to Bierce’s application for a pension have 
furnished a little additional information. A source of great value is 
the published records of the official reports and correspondence re- 
lating to the Civil War.* In addition, not only various histories of 
the War, but the memoirs of the period, have been consulted when 
there seemed any possibility that they could throw light on the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Ambrose Gwinnett Bierce enlisted as a private in Company C, 
Ninth Indiana Infantry, on April 19, 1861, at Elkhart, Indiana.° The 
enlistment was for a period of three months. At this time Bierce, 
who was born in Meiggs County, Ohio, in 1842, was nineteen years 
old, and was employed as a printer in Warsaw, Indiana.® He de- 
scribes himself as five feet ten inches in height, with blue eyes, light 
hair, and a ruddy complexion.™ 

The Ninth Indiana was mustered in at Indianapolis on April 25, 
1861, entrained for the front May 29, arrived at Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia, June 1, and took part in the battle of Philippi on June 3. After 
two other engagements, one at Laurel Hill on July 10, the other at 

*War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1880-1894). There are four series of these records, but as only the first is used 
here, the series number will be omitted. Hereafter these volumes will be cited as O. R. 

* All the facts about Bierce and his regiment, unless it is specifically stated otherwise, are 
taken from the Rolls of the Ninth Indiana Infantry. 

* Years later, in applying for a pension, Bierce stated that he had been a farmer when he 


enlisted (Record of Pension Office No. 1135804). 
** These facts are stated in Bierce’s enlistment papers. 
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Carrick’s Ford on July 14, the regiment returned to Indianapolis, 
and was mustered out. It was immediately reorganized, and on 
August 14 Bierce reénlisted at La Porte, Indiana. He was made a 
sergeant at once, and a sergeant-major shortly after the regiment was 
mustered in on September 5. The Ninth Indiana was promptly sent 
back to West Virginia, where it remained until February 20, 1862. 
The regiment took part in the skirmish at Greenbrier on October 3, 
and the attack on Camp Allegheny on December 13. The Rolls show 
that Bierce was present for duty during all this period, but they make 
no other mention of him. Neither is he mentioned in any dispatch 
of the time. 

On February 19, 1862, the Ninth Indiana was assigned to General 
Buell’s Army of the Ohio. It proceeded at once via Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Nashville, Tennessee, where it rested on March 2 at Camp Andrew 
Jackson. The regiment was assigned to General Hazen’s brigade of 
General Nelson’s division and underwent a month of stiff drilling. 
At the end of March Nelson’s division was leading Buell’s army to 
Pittsburg Landing, where it was to join Grant in his attack on the 
Confederates at Corinth. While Nelson’s men were camped at Sa- 
vannah, a day’s march from Pittsburg Landing, they heard the noise 
of battle and hastened to General Grant’s support. They arrived too 
late for the first day’s fighting but took part in the second day of the 
battle of Shiloh, conducting themselves so gallantly that according to 
Nelson’s own account he rode up to the regiment during the battle 
to express his thanks in person." 

Following Shiloh the regiment took part in the siege of Corinth, 
and after the evacuation of that city, was engaged in guarding and 
repairing the railroads in the vicinity. In September the regiment 
marched to Louisville, Kentucky, where it was reorganized, receiv- 
ing many new (drafted) men. Before the end of the year Buell’s 
army took a whipping at Perrysville, won a mild victory at Mur- 
freesboro, and fought a bitter and fruitless battle at Stone River. 

On December 1, 1862, Bierce received a commission as second 
lieutenant and was assigned to duty to his own company C. He is 
nowhere else mentioned in the Rolls for this year, beyond the fact 
that he was present for duty each month. Just why Bierce was com- 
missioned does not appear. Perhaps Shiloh, Perrysville, and Stone 


*O. R., X, 325. 
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River had been, as Bierce says of another battle, “great for those in 
line for promotion.”® 

During the last part of the winter Hazen’s brigade moved to 
Readyville, Tennessee, where, despite some danger of attacks, the 
men enjoyed more security and ease than they had known since the 
first months of the war. There on February 14, 1863, Bierce’s com- 
mission as first lieutenant was made out, but it was not made effective 
until April 25.° In March he was assigned to brigade headquarters, 
where he served for a month as provost marshal, and on April 4 
became acting topographical engineer on the staff of his brigade 
commander, W. B. Hazen. What special training Bierce had en- 
joyed that enabled him to assume this somewhat technical position 
is not known, but that he was successful in it is shown by the fact 
that, until disabled by a wound, he remained with Hazen, and that 
after his return to his regiment, Hazen having been transferred, 
Bierce filled the same position for some time on the staff of another 
brigade commander, Colonel Sidney Post, and still later, on the staff 
of General Beatty, a division commander.*® 

Bierce seems to have had great affection and great admiration 
for Hazen. He says of him: 


General W. B. Hazen, a born fighter, an educated soldier—was one 
of the best hated men that I ever knew, and his memory is a terror to 
every unworthy soul in the service. He was aggressive, arrogant, tyran- 
nical, honourable, truthful, courageous—a skillful soldier, a faithful friend, 
and one of the most exasperating men alive. Duty was his religion—his 
missionary efforts were directed against the spiritual darkness of his 
superiors in rank." 


Later Bierce calls him “my friend, my master in the art of war,” 
and one can see that Hazen’s qualities, which would make him hated 
by most men, would endear him to Bierce.’* That Hazen also ad- 


* Works, I, 326. 

° By Spesial Order 183, Army Headquarters, August 9, 1880, Bierce’s second lieutenant’s 
commission was redated November 30, 1862, and his first lieutenant’s December 1, 1862. 
He was given pay to correspond to the change. 

* Two of Bierce’s maps are reproduced in W. B. Hazen, A Narrative of Military Service 
(New York, 1885). The maps are of Hazen’s position at Resaca (p. 251) and at Pickett’s 
Mill (p. 257), and are to be found, without Bierce’s name, in the Official Records (vol. 38, 
pt. 1, pp. 426 and 427). ™ Works, I, 284. 

™ That Hazen was none too well liked, but that he was always respected by his brother 
officers, is seen in many memoirs. For a seemingly just estimate of Hazen, see J. D. Cox, 
Military Reminiscences of the Civil War (New York, 1900), II, 113-114. 
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mired Bierce is evident, not only from his official citations, but from 
the fact that twenty years after the war he calls Bierce “a brave and 
gallant fellow—now well known in California for rare literary abil- 
ities.”"* After the war Bierce accompanied Hazen on a military ex- 
pedition through Montana and the Dakotas. 

In the spring and summer of 1863 Hazen’s brigade was a part of 
General Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland, which was trying to 
drive General Bragg out of Tennessee. Of this campaign the most 
important engagements were the battle of Chickamauga, September 
19-20, the siege of Chattanooga, which followed it, and the battles 
of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge on November 24-25. 
On December 12, the Ninth Indiana’s term of service expired, and 
the entire regiment reénlisted, and was then granted a veteran’s fur- 
lough. Bierce, although on special duty, was able to take advantage 
of this holiday to return to his home at Warsaw, Indiana. In February 
he left the state for the third time with the Ninth Indiana for the 
front. 

During the summer of 1863 Bierce was twice mentioned in the 
official reports. General Hazen, reporting the battle of Chickamauga, 
speaks of Bierce as “doing valuable service.” Major R. T. Whitaker, 
commanding the Sixth Kentucky infantry, a regiment in Hazen’s 
brigade, in his account of the battle of Missionary Ridge, tells of his 
troops struggling up the crest of the mountain where they “were 
directed to the left by Lieut. Bierce.” This last is rather unimportant, 
but it gives the only account we have of Bierce definitely in action."* 

In the spring of 1864 General Sherman began his march on 
Atlanta. Hazen’s brigade, now in Wood’s division of Howard’s army 
corps, played an important part in the battles of Rocky Face Ridge, 
Resaca, Dalton, New Hope Church, Pickett’s Mill, and Kenesaw 
Mountain. During the fighting at Kenesaw Mountain on June 23, 
Bierce was badly wounded. Hazen reports, “Lieut. A. G. Bierce, my 
topographical engineer, a fearless and trusty man, was severely 
wounded in the head.”’® The wound proved so serious that Bierce 
asked for and received a thirty-day furlough on June 24. At this point 


™ Narrative, p. 253. 

“There are really three references to him, Hazen’s (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 765), 
Whitaker's (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 288), and Rosecrans’ (O. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 
100), but Rosecrans merely repeats Hazen’s citation. 

*O. R., vol. XXXVII, pt. 1, p. 425. Under date June 23, Hazen notes in his diary, 
“Lieutenant Bierce, acting topographical officer, wounded in the head” (Narrative, p. 264). 
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the Rolls of the Ninth Indiana evidently became confused in regard 
to Bierce, for they report for the rest of the month that Bierce is 
absent “in some hospital,” and for July that he is in a hospital “near 
Atlanta.” That Bierce took his furlough is proved from a letter in 
the Rolls. It is dated August 9, at Indianapolis, and is written by 
some Indianapolis physician, who states that Bierce is at his home in 
Warsaw, Indiana, and that he will not be able to return to the front 
for forty days. Whether or not Bierce’s furlough was extended is not 
clear, nor is it clear when he did return to his regiment. At the end 
of August the Rolls report that he is in a hospital at Jonesboro, and 
at the end of September that he is assigned to duty on the staff of 
the “2nd. Brig. 3rd. Div. 4th. A. C. Top. Eng.” I suggest that while 
Bierce was away from his regiment recovering from his wound the 
recorder did not know exactly, nor especially care, where he was. 
Evidently Bierce returned to his regiment before the end of Septem- 
ber, for at this time he was assigned to special duty in the Third Di- 
vision. This transfer was a bit unusual, as the Ninth Indiana be- 
longed to the First Division. It is probably explained by a circum- 
stance already mentioned. Colonel Sidney Post, commander of the 
brigade to which Bierce was now assigned, had earlier succeeded 
Hazen as the commander of the brigade’ in which Bierce had been 
topographical engineer. In this way Post had probably heard of 
Bierce’s work, and asked for the transfer. 

After the fall of Atlanta, Sherman’s army was engaged in many 
small affairs in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, making the coun- 
try about Atlanta safe for the Union. At the beginning of November, 
Sherman divided his troops, took some with him on his “march to 
the sea,” and left the others—among whom was Bierce—with Gen- 
eral Schofield to join Thomas at Nashville. On their way they were 
engaged in several minor fights, and in the almost disastrous battle 
of Franklin on November 28. After their arrival in Nashville Bierce 
was transferred, again as topographical engineer, to the headquarters 
of the Third Division. In the battle of Nashville on December 15, 
Thomas’s army defeated and routed the Confederates under Hood. 
General Beatty, reporting the battle says, “Lieut. A. G. Bierce, Ninth 
Indiana, topographical engineer, rendered me efficient service.”*® 

Following the overthrow of Hood the Union army went into 


* 0. R., XLV, 293. 
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winter quarters at Huntsville, Alabama. Here on January 10, 1865, 
Bierce asked to be discharged from the service. In his letter to Ad- 
jutant General W. G. Whipple tendering his resignation, he based 
his request “upon the accompanying Surgeon’s certificate”—which 
incidentally has been lost. The letter was signed, “A. G. Bierce, 


1st Lieut. oth Ind. Inf., Act. Top. Eng., 3rd Div. 4th A. C.” Bierce - 


had not been well since his return to the army;** his head wound 
left him subject to violent headaches and fainting fits.’* In his appli- 
cation for pension Bierce stated that he had been bothered ever since 
the war by “violent headaches and vertigo.”?’® 

The story has often been told that after the war ended Bierce 
tossed up a coin to see whether he would remain in the army or 
become a journalist.*° The fact that before the war was actually 
over Bierce sought a discharge from the army on the ground of 
physical disability, and that he later claimed that this disability had 
always bothered him, makes this charming story even more un- 
likely than it sounds. 

Another statement made about Bierce by all who write on him 
is that at the close of the rebellion he was brevetted Major for dis- 
tinguished services by a special act of Congress. This is literally true, 
but it needs some explaining. In 1867 Congress authorized the War 
Department to promote all men who had distinguished themselves 
in the service to the rank above that they held at the close of the War. 
The honors were awarded in General Order 65, June 22, 1867, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, which contained four hundred sixty-five pages, 
with not less than fifteen names of honored officers on each page, 
about 6200 in all. Bierce’s citation reads, “Captain Ambrose Bierce 
for distinguished services during the war to be Brevet Major, to date 
from March 13, 1865.” There is some mistake here. Bierce never was 
a captain. The War Department contains no record of such a pro- 
motion. The mistake was made by those having to honor so many 
men at once. According to the rules of the game, Bierce should 
have been “Brevet Captain.” 

™ See Bierce’s statement in Works, I, 307. 

* Sterling, Introduction (p. iii) to In the Midst of Life, states, evidently on information 
supplied by Bierce himself, that Bierce was twice wounded, once in the heel and once in 
the head. No record of a wound in the heel got into the Rolls, however. 


* Pension Office Record, No. 1135804. 
* See Vincent Starrett, Ambrose Bierce, p. 12. 
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Ambrose Bierce’s record is a very good one. In the entire Rolls 
of his regiment there is no mark against him. Both in the Rolls and 
in the official reports he is always spoken of with respect. The tribute, 
“he rendered me efficient service,” twice used in reference to Bierce, 
probably suggests what manner of soldier he was. There are recorded 
of him no showy deeds, nor any outstanding action. He was merely 
an efficient soldier. 


Ill 
The Autobiographical Sketches 


The first of Bierce’s autobiographical sketches, “On a Moun- 
tain,”*? deals with the months spent in the West Virginia mountains 
at the beginning of the war. The account seems to me a typical 
piece of “memory autobiography.” All points made are those that 
would remain in a man’s mind for many years. There are no elab- 
orate and exact details; only the high spots of a few episodes are 
mentioned. He had no need to orientate himself with the formal 
written history of the events related. He simply records a few vivid 
impressions made during the first months of a new and remarkable 
experience. 

He remembers the air of strangeness about the entire adventure, 
the impression made by the mountains on the soldiers, most of whom 
were from the flat Middle West and had never before been away 
from home. The youth and rawness of the soldiers are described: 


It was in the Autumn of that “most immemorial year,” the 1861st of 
our Lord, and of our Heroic Age the first, that a small brigade of raw 
troops—troops were all raw in those days—had been pushed in across 
the Ohio border and after various vicissitudes of fortune and mismanage- 
ment found itself, greatly to its own surprise, at Cheat Mountain Pass, 
holding a road that ran from Nowhere to the southeast. Some of us had 
served through the summer in the “three months’ regiments,” which re- 
sponded to the President’s first call for troops. We were regarded by the 
others with profound respect as “old soldiers.” (Our ages, if equalized, 
would, I fancy, have given about twenty years to each man.) We gave 
ourselves, this aristocracy of service, no end of military airs: some of us 
even going to the extreme of keeping our jackets buttoned and our. hair 
combed.?? 


™ Works, I, 225-233. Works, I, 226. 
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A few details of two serio-comic engagements are remembered, 
but their names are not mentioned—were perhaps forgotten.** 
Of the first battle, that of Greenbrier, Bierce writes: 


And, by the way, during those halcyon days (the halcyon was there, 
too, chattering above every creek, as he is all over the world) we fought a 
battle. It has not got into history but it had a real objective existence, 
although by a felicitous afterthought called by us who were defeated a 
“reconnaissance in force.” Its short and simple annals are that we marched 
a long way and lay down before a fortified camp of the enemy at the 
farther end of the valley. Our commander had the forethought to see 
that we lay well out of the range of the small arms of the period. A dis- 
advantage of this arrangement was that the enemy was out of our reach 
as well, for our rifles were no better than his. Unfortunately—one might 
almost say unfairly—he had a few pieces of artillery very well protected, 
and with those he mauled us to the eminent satisfaction of his mind and 
heart. So we parted from him in anger and returned to our own place, 
leaving our dead—not many.** 


Bierce remembers that the soldiers, partly from the lack of any- 
thing more interesting to do, and partly in order to build themselves 
a shelter against the winter, erected an enormous log fort on the top 
of the pass. After it had been beautifully finished, an officer of the 
regular army came along, “chatted a few moments with our com- 
mander, and we made an earthwork away off on the other side of 
the road—and camped outside it in tents.” 

Bierce’s last engagement in the mountains, that of Camp Alle- 
gheny, was a bit more serious than any he had up to this time taken 
part in. The Union forces were divided into two parts, each led by 
some native guide, and the two proceeded in different directions to 
meet at a certain hour in order to attack the enemy from different 
sides. Of course, they did not meet at the appointed time, and the 
Confederates soundly thrashed each part separately. The details of 
the battle are only vaguely sketched by Bierce; he is more interested 
in something else. He describes the march to the enemy camp: 


All one bright wintry day we marched down from our eyrie: all one 


bright wintry night we climbed the great wooded ridge opposite. How 


* The Rolls of the Ninth and the Official Records show that these battles were Green- 
brier and Camp Allegheny, the only two in which the Ninth was engaged after its 
reorganization. ™* Works, I, 228. 
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romantic it all was; the sunset valleys full of visible sleep; the glades 
suffused and interpenetrated with modnlight; the valley of the Greenbrier 
stretching away to we know not what silent cities; the river itself unseen 
under its “astral body” of mist! Then there was the “spice of danger.” 

Once we heard shots in front; then there was a long wait. As we 
trudged on we passed something—some things—lying by the wayside. 
During another wait we examined them, curiously lifting the blankets 
from their yellow-clay faces. How repulsive they looked with their blood- 
smears, their blank staring eyes, their teeth uncovered by the contraction 
of the lips. The frost had begun already to whiten their deranged clothing. 
We were as patriotic as ever, but we did not want to be that way. For 
an hour afterward an injunction to keep silence in the ranks was needless, 
Repassing the spot the next day, a beaten, dispirited and exhausted force, 
feeble from fatigue and savage from defeat some of us had life enough 
left, such as it was, to observe that these bodies had altered their positions. 
They appeared to have thrown off some of their clothing, which lay near 
by, in disorder. Their expression, too, had an added blankness—they had 
no faces. 

As soon as the head of our straggling column had reached the spot a 
desultory firing had begun. One might have thot the living paid honors 
to the dead. No; the firing was a military execution; the condemmed, a 
herd of galloping swine. They had eaten our fallen but—touching mag- 
nanimity—we did not eat theirs.?* 


It should be noticed that such details as Bierce gives of the battle 
itself are given at the beginning of the account. He does not give 
them in their chronological order, because he does not wish to spoil 
the climax of the sketch by putting them between the two episodes 
of the dead soldiers. 

The official reports of the two battles confirm much of Bierce’s 
narrative. The sixteen pages of reports of the Greenbrier affair tell 
no more than Bierce told in his paragraph.** The Union troops 
marched up near the camp, fired some shots, and were driven off 
by the Confederate artillery. 

Of the reports of Camp Allegheny, unfortunately, the most im- 
portant, that of Colonel Milroy, the Union leader of the expedition 
is missing, and the only Union report is that of an Ohio colonel, 
who bitterly complains that the men did not do their duty, and that 
many of them were cowards.** The Confederates reported the en- 


* Works, 1, 232. * 0. R., V, 220-236. * 0. R., V, 456-465. 
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gagement at length. From them we learn that the attack was made ¢ > 
by a divided Union force, that one part came first and was defeated, ce 
and that when the second part came, they could give it their un- j si 
divided attention. The reports speak bitterly of the “traitor Virgin- yr od 
ians” who had guided the Union troops to the camp. Colonel el 
Johnson, commander of Camp Allegheny, writes of the killing of tk 
a number of Union scouts by his pickets. These would be the men * M 
Bierce saw. Although Johnson does not mention the herd of swine, lh C 
he does say that residents along the line of retreat reported that the — 
Union forces had much trouble with their dead and wounded. | fo 
er 
IV St 
In “What I Saw of Shiloh,”** Bierce faced a problem entirely jp sk 
different from that of “On a Mountain.” As he says, “This was, O Ve 
so long ago!” and naturally one asks whether or not Bierce writes j sh 
his account from memory. In a later autobiographical chapter he a 
answers the question: ) Bi 
The civilian reader must not suppose when he reads accounts of mili- N 
tary operations in which the relative positions of the forces are defined he 
. . . that these were matters of general knowledge to those engaged. Such ws 


statements are usually made, even by those high in command, in the light 
of later disclosures, such as the enemy reports.”® 


This statement and the quotations used in the same article from ) 
the reports of J. E. Johnston and J. B. Hood give, as I think Bierce a = 
intended them to, the impression that he had consulted the Official 


Records. It seems to me very doubtful whether he did so. In his bu 
writings on the Civil War Bierce refers to the works of three men: | 
to W. B. Hazen’s A Narrative of Military Service, to W. T. Sher- = 
man’s Memoirs, and to an article on the Atlantic campaign by Gen- is & 
eral Howard. Sherman’s Memoirs can be dismissed as a source at r the 
once, for in making his reference to it, Bierce is but repeating Hazen. ” 
Hazen’s Narrative, as I shall attempt to show as I proceed, supplied bas 
the necessary technical details used in Bierce’s accounts of Shiloh, Gr 
Chickamauga, and Pickett’s Mill. This, it seems to me, is as it should lea 
be. Hazen naturally wrote in detail of the movements of his own rel 
wa 


23 2 
Works, 1, 234-269. Works, 1, 280-281. sw 
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brigade—the one in which Bierce fought. From Hazen, Bierce 
could learn more about his own actions than from any source out- 
side the Official Records. I suppose Bierce assumed—and rightly so— 
that Hazen had consulted and made use of the records. The refer- 
ence to General Howard’s article on the Atlanta campaign supplies 
the clue to the other works used by Bierce. In 1884 The Century 
Magazine began a series of articles on the Civil War written by both 
Confederate and Federal men who had taken part in it. These 
articles were continued for several years, and in a slightly revised 
form, were afterward published in four volumes as Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War. Bierce merely refers to Howard’s article, “The 
Struggle for Atlanta,” as not containing the details of a certain 
skirmish; but an article he does not mention, “Repelling the In- 
vasion of Tennessee,” by Henry Stone, furnishes, as I shall later 
show, the basis for Bierce’s account of the battle of Franklin. Other 
articles in the series possibly suggested minor details in several of 
Bierce’s sketches. I do not say that Bierce knew only these works 
mentioned. Almost certainly a man as much interested as Bierce was 
in the war would read widely on the subject. I merely suggest that 
he used these works, and these works only, in writing his auto- 
biographical articles. 

Bierce effectively opens “What I Saw of Shiloh” with a descrip- 
tion of his division leisurely preparing for inspection on Sunday 
morning, April 6, 1862. The camp is taking its ease after its long 
and hard march to Savannah from Nashville. Into this peaceful 
scene comes the distant roar of artillery, and all is changed. The 
bugle calls “assembly.” The soldiers prepare for battle. 

Bierce now explains the scene, telling how Grant, intending to 
attack the Confederates at Corinth, Mississippi, had located his troops 
at Pittsburg Landing, on the enemy side of the river, not far from 
the Confederate forces, and there had awaited the coming of Buell 
with reinforcements. Somehow, the Confederates became weary of 
waiting to be attacked, took the initiative, and, according to Bierce, 
Grant was taken entirely by surprise. When this happened, Buell’s 
leading division, in which Bierce was a non-commissioned officer, 
relying on Grant’s communication that there was no need to hurry, 
was at Savannah, cut off from the scene of battle by ten miles of 
swamp. 
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All day Buell’s first division marched through almost impassable 
swamp roads, “arriving at the scene of action breathless, footsore and if 
faint with hunger.” On the other side of the river the battle was 
progressing with fury, and little steamers were carrying Buell’s men 


into it. Night was coming, and the darkness added to the effective- b 
ness of the scene, as well as, some say, to Grant’s safety. Two small v 
gunboats protected by the formation of the river banks were pouring == h 
fire into the Confederate rear. Bierce comments on the scene: . 3 

As a spectacle it was rather fine. We could just discern the black tl 
bodies of these boats, looking very much like turtles. But when they let v 
off their big guns there was a conflagration. The river shuddered in its ce 
banks, and hurried on, bloody, wounded, terrified! Objects a mile away Vv 
sprang towards our eyes as a snake strikes the face of its victim. The tit 
report stung us to the brain, but we blessed it audibly. Then we could | te 
hear the great shell tearing away through the air until the sound died ia 
out in the distance: then, a surprisingly long time afterward, a dull, dis- p 
tant explosion and a sudden silence of small arms told their own tale.*® Ss 


Bierce relates one trivial incident of the crossing to the battle. On » b 
the boat was a woman. Showing Bierce a small ivory-handled pistol, Se 
she told him “in a sentence punctuated by the thunder of great guns e 
that if it came to the worst she would do her duty like a man.” 


Bierce added a characteristic line in, “I am proud to remember that . 
I took off my hat to the little fool.” . 
When they landed, Buell’s men met a disheartening experience. sl 
Here crouching under the bank for shelter were all the skulkers,cow- / 4, 
ards, and miscellaneous flotsam of the battle. These wretched men, on 
trying in every possible way to cross the river, took keen delight in cr 
describing to Buell’s men, who called them many unpleasant things, i= A 
the horror of the battle and the certainty that the newcomers would hi 
be killed. 
All during the night the troops were being put in order for the be 
next day’s battle. There was no rest, and there was no shelter from fe 
the rain, which had begun to fall in torrents. All night the troops ° 
had to endure the sights, sounds, and odors of the battlefield. The i 

cries of the wounded were especially distressing. i 


* Works, I, 243. 
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The Union troops began their advance with the coming of day- 
light. Part of their way lay across the fought-over ground of yester- 
day. Bierce describes it: 


Riven and torn with cannon-shot, the trunks of the trees protruded — 
bunches of splinters like hands, the fingers above the wound interlacing 
with those below. Large branches had been lopped, and hung their green 
heads to the ground, or swung critically in their netting of vines, as in a 
hammock. Many had been cut off clean and their masses of foliage seri- 
ously impeded the progress of the troops. The bark of these trees, from 
the root upward to a height of ten or twenty feet, was so thickly pierced 
with bullets and grape that one could not have laid a hand on it without 
covering several punctures. None had escaped. How the human body sur- 
vives a storm like this must be explained by the fact that it is exposed to 
it but a few moments at a time, whereas these grand old trees had no one 
to take their places, from the rising to the going down of the sun. Angu- 
lar bits of iron, concavo-convex, sticking in the sides of the muddy de- 
pression showed where the shells had exploded in their furrows. Knap- 
sacks, canteens, haversacks distended with soaken and swollen biscuits, 
gaping to disgorge, blankets beaten into the soil by the rain, rifles with 
bent barrels or splintered stocks, waist-belts, hats, and the omnipresent 
sardine-box—all the wretched débris of the battle still littered the spongy 
earth as far as the eye could see in every direction. Dead horses were 
everywhere; a few disabled caissons, or limbers, reclining on one elbow, 
as it were; ammunition wagons standing disconsolate behind four or six 
sprawling mules. Men? There were men enough; all dead, apparently, 
except one, who lay near where I had halted my platoon to await the 
slower movement of the line—a Federal sergeant, variously hurt, who had 
been a fine giant in his time. He lay face upward, taking his breath in 
convulsive, rattling snorts, and blowing it out in sputters of froth which 
crawled creamily down his cheeks, piling itself along his neck and ears. 
A bullet had clipped a groove in his skull, above the temple; from this 
his brain protruded in bosses, dropping off in flakes and strings. I had not 
previously known one could get on, even in this unsatisfactory fashion, 
with so little brain. One of my men, whom I knew to be a womanish 
fellow, asked if he should put his bayonet through him. Inexpressibly 
shocked by the cold-blooded proposal, I told him I thought not; it was 


unusual, and too many were looking.** 


Some Federal skirmishers, one platoon of them, led by Bierce, 
soon discovered and followed some Confederate skirmishers, only 
* Works, 1, 254-255. 
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to run into the Confederates in force awaiting the assault. Then the 
battle began. The fighting continued for over an hour until the 
Confederates moved back. 

Following this attack the Ninth Indiana was given some time 
to rest, and Bierce obtained permission to go down in a little ravine 
near him, “and gratify a reprehensible curiosity.” What Bierce 
found was a hollow in which by “some mad freak of heroic incom- 
petence, a part of an Illinois regiment had been surrounded, and 
refusing to surrender was destroyed, as it very well deserved.” Not 
only was the depression full of dead bodies, but they were in an 
especially horrible condition. After the battle, a fire had swept the 
position, burning not only the corpses, but the wounded who were 
unable to get away. 

In the afternoon Bierce’s regiment made its final attack. All night 
and most of the day it had been raining. The men had had no sleep 
for twenty-four hours; their food had been of the lightest. They 
were almost exhausted, but the hardest fighting of the day was be- 
fore them. They were ordered to attack a Confederate battery, and, 
having taken it after terrible fighting, found themselves in the camp 
deserted by Grant’s men on the previous day. But they did not re- 
main long. New Confederate forces overtook them in their triumph, 
and drove them running and demoralized from their position. While 
they were trying to rally, other Union troops came into the fray 
and started to attack. But there was no fighting. The Confederates 
had been ordered to retreat towards Corinth. The battle was over; 
a chaplain was appearing on the scene. 

Much of what Bierce writes in “What I Saw of Shiloh” is fairly 
common property, but five important points are to be found, outside 
of the Official Records, only in Bierce and Hazen: the exact nature 
of the early morning attack of Hazen’s brigade; the skirmisher’s 
discovery of the Confederate forces; the withdrawal of the Con- 
federates beyond infantry range; the details of the attack on the 
Confederate battery in the afternoon; and the demoralized retreat 
of the Union soldiers from their captured guns. Bierce does not here 
follow Hazen at all points; rather he takes the essentials of each 
situation and dramatizes them. What in Hazen is a report in Bierce 
becomes action. 
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While the first announcement of the battle to Nelson’s men 
through the noise of the artillery,** the march through the swamp, 
the crowd of fleeing men at the landing, the horrors of the first 
night, and the terrible aspects of the battlefield are mentioned by 
several writers, it should be remembered that all of them are also 
found in Hazen. Bierce speaks at length of the gun-boats, but Hazen 
does not mention them. It is entirely possible that Bierce remem- 
bered them himself. If he did not, Buell and Grant in the Century 
articles would have supplied the necessary information. The silly 
woman on the ferry and the dying Federal sergeant are not found 
outside of Bierce. Nor would one expect them to be. However, if 
Bierce had ever seen either under the circumstances he pictures, 
it is safe to assume he would not have forgotten it. None of the re- 
ports of histories of Shiloh speaks of a fire sweeping part of the battle- 
field, but the thing might have happened without getting into the 
record.** Colonel David Stuart, 55th Illinois Infantry, commander of 
the second brigade of Sherman’s division, reports that a small part 
of his scattered command resisted in a deep ravine an enormously 
larger band of Confederates for over two hours on the morning of 
April 6, and that their losses were enormous. The corpses of his men 


» may have been the ones Bierce saw.** 


Bierce reports the day’s actual fighting beginning when a platoon 
of skirmishers he was leading deployed at his suggestion, and in so 
doing uncovered the enemy in force. But for one point this state- 
ment is confirmed by the official reports of Hazen and the Ninth 


* See the reports of Buell, Nelson, and Ammen (0. R., vol. X) and the Century articles 
of Grant and Buell. Nelson’s account of the deserters at the wharf is especially vivid. He 
says: “Men frantic with fright and utterly demoralized, who received my gallant division 
with cries, “We are whipped; cut to pieces.’ They were insensible to shame or sarcasm—for 
I tried both of them—and, indignant at such poltroonery, I asked permission to open fire 
upon the knaves.” Grant’s reference to the stragglers as men who “would have been shot 
where they lay, without resistance, before they would have taken muskets and marched to 
the front to protect themselves” may have suggested Bierce’s “They would have stood in 
their tracks and been shot down to a man by a provost marshal, but they could not have 
been urged up that bank.” 

* Bierce may have received a suggestion for this scene from The Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War. In an account of the Wilderness campaign (V, 162) there is a description of 
fire sweeping a battlefield on which the wounded yet remained. This is accompanied by an 
illustration. 

“This fight of Stuart’s men seems to have taken place near the spot where the Ninth 
Indiana was resting on April 7. No two maps of Shiloh give the same position for all the 
troops. My statement is based on a comparison of Hazen’s map (p. 27) with Grant's (p. 
471). 
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Indiana’s Colonel, G. C. Moody,*® and by Hazen’s Narrative:** all 
tell of the skirmishers’ discovery of the enemy, but none of them 
mentions a leader, neither Bierce nor any other. Whether Bierce did 
actually lead the platoon, or whether, on reading of the affair in the 
Narrative, he decided to make himself its leader, is impossible to 
say. 
Throughout the article, and especially at the beginning, Bierce 
throws in his lot with those who believe that Grant was surprised 
by the Confederate attack at Pittsburg Landing. The controversy 
on this point, one of the bitterest of the war, was carried on by Grant 
and Sherman against all comers, for no one but Grant and Sherman 
ever thought Grant was not surprised. All of Buell’s men, and this 
included Hazen, were bitter against Grant because they thought 
that he did not give enough credit to Buell for the second day’s 
victory.** 


The battle of Chickamauga, as Bierce explains in “A Little of 
Chickamauga,”** was an important episode in the attempt of the 
Federals under Rosecrans to maneuver themselves into Chattanooga 
after they had maneuvered the Confederates under Bragg out of it. 
Rosecrans thought that Bragg was in flight but actually he was only 
awaiting a suitable moment to attack. This he thought had come on 
September 19, 1863, and so began the battle of Chickamauga. Of 
the first day’s hard and bloody fighting Bierce has little to say, tell- 
ing of but one minor episode. After some hours of fighting when 
his brigade was sent back to replenish its ammunition and guard a 
battery, he witnessed the devastating effect of grape and cannister 
at close range on charging infantry. 

Late in the morning of the second day Bierce, who had been 
sent by General Hazen to bring up ammunition, witnessed, by 
chance, the Confederate charge which turned the tide of battle. By 
some misunderstanding General Wood had withdrawn his division 

* O. R., X, 340-343. *P. 24. 

* Bierce’s most extreme statement about Grant is found in one of his tales. He says, 
“For manifest incompetence Grant, whose beaten army had been saved from destruction 
and capture by Buell’s soldierly activity and skill, had been relieved of his command. . . .” 


Works, ll, 150. 
* Works, I, 270-278. 
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from an important position in the Federal line, and through this 
gap rushed General Longstreet and his men, cutting in two the 
Union army. The right division fled in mad haste towards head- 
quarters; and while some of the men collected themselves after a 
few moments of confusion, made a detour around the Confederates, 
and joined General Thomas, who was trying to hold off the entire 
Confederate army, the Union commanding general, Rosecrans, was 
not among them. Bierce, detached from his command, listened to 
the sound of battle and riding towards it, he met General Negley 
and offered to guide him to the scene of action, but Negley was 
seemingly uninterested.*® After Bierce had reported to Thomas, he 
was, again by chance, an important actor in the second of the two 
outstanding episodes of the battle of Chickamauga. Thomas was 
fighting with his back to the wall, and it seemed that his men could 
hold out little longer. Then Bierce saw a line of troops coming up 
behind Thomas. When Thomas was told of this, he directed Bierce 
to find out whether they were Federals or Confederates. Bierce rode 
out until he could see that they were Federals, and then reported 
this to Thomas, who ordered Bierce to direct them to the battle. 
The troops were two brigades of reserves under General Gordon 
Granger, who, hearing the noise of battle, came without orders to 
join Thomas. Bierce then tells of meeting and visiting with his 
brother who was in Granger’s troops,*® of finding Hazen and his 
brigade, which had joined Thomas, and of watching the last of the 
day’s fighting. The Union men were almost without ammunition, 
and they knew that in case of another attack only darkness could 
save them. Bierce says, “I know, though, that while the sun was 
taking its own time to set, we lived through the agony of one death 
each, waiting for them to come on.” After darkness had come, the 
Confederates set up the “Rebel Yell,” which seemed at first entirely 
to surround the Union men, but someone discovered one place from 
which it did not come, and “through that we finally retired in pro- 
found silence and dejection, unmolested.” 

* General Garfield, Rosecrans’ aid, was among those who went to Thomas—Rosecrans 
says at his order, and Garfield says at his own suggestion—and during his presidential cam- 
paign this story was a popular one. Bierce remarks that he too went back, and never felt 


that “it ought to make me president.” 
“Lt. A. S. Bierce, 18th Ohio Battery. 
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The main points of “A Little of Chickamauga” not relating to 
Bierce himself, are, for the most part, found in Hazen’s Narrative. 
The events leading up to the battle, the retirement of Hazen’s brig- 
ade on the first day to fill its ammunition boxes and to guard a 
battery, the despatch of messengers by Hazen on the second day to 
find ammunition, the withdrawal of Wood’s division, the Confed- 
erate onrush and the flight of a part of the Union army, the fact 
that Rosecrans, Garfield, and Negley were in the section of the army 
which was cut off, the coming of Gordon Granger to Thomas, the 
desperate situation at the end of the day, and the raising of the 
“Rebel Yell,” are all related by Hazen. 

As to the parts that Bierce pictures himself as playing, there is not 
only no confirmation of them, but definite contradiction, not in Haz- 
en’s Narrative, but in the Official Record. At the end of Hazen’s ofh- 
cial report of the battle** he names Bierce and several other members 
of his staff who, he says, “were with me at all times doing valuable 
service.” This part of his report is not reproduced in the Narrative. 
If Bierce did not know the Official Records, as I think he did not, 
but had seen Hazen’s Narrative, as it is certain he had, he would 
not have been aware of Hazen’s statement about him. Of course, 
the phrase “with me at all times” does not necessarily mean that the 
persons referred to were never out of sight, but one doubts whether 
Hazen would have applied it to a man absent for hours, as Bierce 
says he had been, during an important battle. But the fact that 
Hazen speaks of messengers who had been sent for ammunition and 
did not return would give Bierce the necessary suggestion for the 
adventure. After Bierce’s meeting with General Negley—he knew 
from Hazen that Negley was with the cut-off troops—he says he re- 
ported to General Thomas. But though Thomas, in his account of 
the battle, mentions several officers from divisions other than his own 
who did report to him, Bierce’s name is not among them.*? Bierce 
states that it was he who first saw Granger, ascertained that his 
troops were not enemies, and was sent by Thomas to bring him up. 
Thomas writes, “About this time Gordon Granger appeared on my 
left flank**—I immediately dispatched a staff officer, Captain John- 


“0. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, p. 765. “0. R., vol. XXX, pt. 1, pp. 242-256. 
“ Bierce says from behind. 
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son, Second Indiana Cavalry, of Negley’s division to him with orders 
to push forward.” Granger says nothing of the messenger in his 
report. The fact that Thomas gives not only the officer’s name but 
also his company and division, makes it improbable that he was mis- 
taken. In order to accept Bierce’s story, it is necessary to disregard 
Hazen’s statement that Bierce was with him “at all times,” Thomas’s 
report that he sent Captain Johnson for Granger, and Thomas’s 
omission of Bierce’s name from the list of officers who reported to 
him. The story of the messenger to Granger is not found in Hazen, 
but is recorded in one of the Century articles, “Reénforced Thomas 
at Chickamauga,” by J. S. Fullerton, Chief of Staff to Granger. He 
says, “A little further on we were met by a staff officer sent by 
General Thomas to see whether we were friends or enemies.” That 
the suggestion for this episode in Bierce’s account came from the 
Fullerton article seems more than probable. However, Bierce might 
have heard the story from his brother, who was with Granger. That 
Bierce could not have been with Thomas when he was sent on his 
mission; that is, that Bierce could not have known of the affair at 
first hand, is certain if my theory that Bierce came to Thomas with 
Hazen is true, for Granger joined Thomas before Hazen had arrived. 

It seems to me that Bierce, taking the essentials of the situation 
from Hazen and Fullerton, has merely put himself in place of the 
nameless messengers for ammunition, and of the—to Fullerton— 
nameless messenger to Granger. In these somewhat detached posi- 
tions he was able to report not merely what he heard of the battle, 
but what he saw, thus making his account more dramatic. It should 
be remembered that he gives himself no praise for what he says he 
did. 

VI 


Of his fighting in the Atlanta campaign Bierce chose to write 
about a minor engagement, a few hours of an unsuccessful attempt 
on May 27 to push in the right flank of the Confederates, who under 
General Cleburne—General J. E. Johnston was commander-in-chief 
of the Confederates—had taken a strong position near Pickett’s Mill. 
The episode described in “The Crime at Pickett’s Mill” has usually 
been ignored by historians, especially those on the Union side, al- 
though it was a bloody and heroic attack. Bierce tells how Wood 


| 
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ordered Hazen, whose troops had already been in the line for many 
hours, to prepare for an attack in columns of three brigades to rout 
out Cleburne. Hazen’s brigade marched to a point from which the 
attack was to begin, and there waited for three hours “to acquaint 


the enemy of our intention to surprise him.” Then Bierce heard . 


Wood explain that Hazen would be given a chance to see what his 
brigade could do without support. Bierce saw by the look on Hazen’s 
face that he understood what a criminal mistake was being made. 
The attack began. The “single shrunken brigade” moved up the hill 
through the underbrush, and came finally to the open space before 
the enemy position. The Confederates, strongly fortified, were able 
to prevent the Union men from getting nearer than twenty paces 
to their lines, but the pile of dead within twenty paces was becom- 
ing enormous. Bierce quotes from J. E. Johnston and J. B. Hood to 
show that the Confederates understood the criminal folly of the at- 
tack, and appreciated the heroic efforts of the Federal soldiers. When 
Hazen was forced to withdraw, two other brigades were sent in— 
one at a time—and both were repulsed with great losses. Bierce ends 
his account with the statement that he thinks the Confederate esti- 
mate of the dead—seven hundred—is too large. In “The Crime at 
Pickett’s Mill” Bierce leans more heavily on Hazen’s Narrative than 
in any of his other sketches. Both begin their accounts with com- 
ments on how the Union men have neglected to write of the battle 
and the way the Confederates appreciated it at its full worth. The 
verbal likenesses of Bierce and Hazen are noticeable: 


It ... was fought under the command of Major-General O. O. 
Howard. It is scarcely noticed in the reports of the Union commanders, 
and it is ignored by Sherman in his memoirs; but it was the most fierce, 
bloody, and persistent assault by our troops in the Atlanta campaign, and 
the Confederates who were victorious, have described it at length.** 


There is a class of events which by their very nature, and despite any 
intrinsic interest that they may possess are foredoomed to oblivion. . . . 
To how many having knowledge of the battles of the Civil War does 
the name of Pickett’s Mill suggest acts of heroism and devotion per- 
formed in scenes of awful carnage to accomplish the impossible? Buried 
in the official reports of the visitors there are indeed imperfect accounts 


“ Hazen, Narrative, p. 256. 
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of the engagement: The vanquished have not thought it expedient to 
relate it. It is ignored by Sherman in his memoirs, yet General Sherman 
ordered it. General Howard wrote an account of the Campaign of which 
it was an incident, and dismissed it with a single sentence; yet General 
Howard planned it.*® 


Of the change in plans whereby Hazen learned he was not to be 
supported by two other brigades he writes: 


Just as I was about to move, General Wood in my presence remarked 
to General Howard, “We will put in Hazen and see what success he has.” 
This was a revelation to me, as it was evident there was to be no attack 
by column at all.*¢ 


Bierce writes of the same episode: 


The attack, it was understood, was to be made in column of brigades, 
with Hazen’s brigade of Wood’s division leading. That such was at least 
Hazen’s understanding I learned from his own lips during the movement, 
as I was an officer on his staff. . . . “We will put in Hazen and see what 
success he has.” In these words of General Wood to General Howard 
we were first apprised of the true nature of the distinction about to be 
conferred upon us. 

For my commander and my friend, and my master in the art of war, 
now unable to answer for himself, let this fact answer: when he heard 
Wood say they would put him in and see what success he would have in 
defeating an army—when he saw Howard assent—he uttered never a word, 
rode to the head of his feeble brigade and patiently awaited the command 
to go. Only by a look which I knew how to read did he betray his sense 
of the criminal blunder.*? 


Bierce, like Hazen, quotes from the accounts of the Confederate 
leader, and it is significant that he quotes not a word which is not 
found in Hazen. Reference to the Confederate estimate of the Union 
dead is made by both. Hazen tells briefly of the attacks of the other 
brigades, and Bierce merely quotes him, on the ground that he him- 
self did not witness these attacks. 

In this sketch I believe Bierce’s object was to make better known 
the blunder in ordering the attack, and to give Hazen credit for his 
part in it, as well as to relate a highly exciting adventure. 


“ Bierce, Works, 1,279. “Hazen, Narrative, p. 257. “ Bierce, Works, I, 282-283-284. 
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“Four Days in Dixie”** is Bierce’s account of a private adventure. 


While Sherman’s army was resting a few days at Gaylesville, Ala- 
bama, Bierce and Lieutenant Cobb “mounted and set out to seek our 
adventures.” The men soon become separated and Bierce loses his 
horse, runs into some enemy inhabitants of the country, is captured, 
escapes during the night, and after a day full of exciting difficulties, 
struggles into camp, and . . . faints. There would, of course, be no 
official record of these adventures, yet the framework of the tale 
checks well with the records.*® Bierce places his adventures “during 
a part of the month of October,” and speaks of Gatewood’s being in 
the country. The records also corroborate Bierce’s reference to Lieu- 
tenant Cobb as an officer in Colonel Post’s staff, and his statement 
that Colonel McConnell was in temporary command of the brigade. 
This tale is amusingly told, and although it contains some rather 
harassing details, is of a lighter nature than is usual with Bierce’s 
Civil War writings. 


Vil 


In the last of the autobiographical sketches dealing with the Civil 
War, “What Happened at Franklin,”® Bierce gives an account of 


the main event in General Schofield’s trip to Nashville with a part 
of Sherman’s army. Hood had given Schofield a bad time during the 
entire march, so maneuvering that he caused the greatest amount 
of trouble without taking much risk. The battle of Franklin took 
place only when Hood thought he had Schofield in an excellent 
place to defeat him. For three days, Schofield’s small army had been 
busily avoiding battle, when on the evening of November 26 it was 
decided to make one desperate attempt to get into Nashville. In the 
morning rumors were afloat that Hood’s army was near at hand. 
Colonel Post’s brigade, sent out to find out what it could of the 
enemy, saw, quite close at hand, the Confederate columns marching 
in the direction of Spring Hill. When Post’s men returned to Scho- 
field with the news, they learned that a small detachment of the 
army under General Stanley had been sent to stop Hood’s army. 
Somehow, much to the surprise of Bierce, Stanley escaped, after 
doing the Confederates considerable damage. That night the Union 
forces marched past the Confederates into Franklin, marched so 


“ Works, I, 297-314. R., vol. XXXIX, pt. 1. Works, 1, 315-327. 
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close to them that the figures of the men could be plainly seen. 
Once in Franklin, Schofield prepared for the attack. The tired men 
dug trenches in front of the town—and slept in them while waiting 
for the attack. Soon the Confederate onrush began, and the fighting 
was terrific. The Union men gradually gave way, and for a short 
time it looked as though all were lost. Then into the fight Colonel 
Emerson Opdyke rushed a reserve brigade with so much force that 
the attack was first checked, and then repulsed. The slaughter among 
the Confederates was very great; several of their leading officers were 
slain. That night the Union army marched on towards Nashville. 

Bierce did not have Hazen’s Narrative to rely upon for his out- 
line of “What Happened at Franklin,” for General Hazen had gone 
with Sherman, and did not fight at Franklin. Instead, Bierce used, 
as I think I can show, Colonel Henry Stone’s “Repelling the Invasion 
of Tennessee,” one of the Century articles.*’ All the facts Bierce gives 
of the events leading up to the battle are found in Stone. The sending 
of Post to find out what he could of the enemy, the sending of Stan- 
ley to give battle at Spring Hill, and the surprise at the result of that 
engagement are common to both authors.** 

Both Bierce and Stone lay heavy emphasis on the nearness of the 
Union troops to the Confederate lines on the night of the march into 
Franklin, and both make a point of the Union soldiers’ sleeping in 
the trenches while awaiting the attack. The details of the attack and 
the coming of Colonel Opdyke are the same in each article. Stone 
mentions the “Rebel Yell” at the beginning of the attack, and the 
answering “Yankee Cheer.” Bierce says, apropos of nothing at all, 
“Probably there was some Yankee cheering, as doubtless there had 
been a ‘Rebel Yell,’ but my memory recalls neither.” The only plaus- 
ible reason for this remark is that Bierce had read somewhere that 


"1 have shown elsewhere that Bierce refers to one of these articles, and that he probably 
received suggestions from some of the others. 

™ Bierce says of Stanley’s victory: “Why Stanley was not immediately effaced is still a 
matter of controversy. Hood . . . declared he gave the needful orders and tried vainly to 
enforce them; Cheatham . . . that he did not. Doubtless the dispute is still being carried 
on between these chieftains from their beds of asphodel and moly in Elysium!” (Works, I, 
318). This passage suggests that Bierce had also read Hood’s “Invasion of Tennessee” and 
Cheatham’s “General Cheatham at Spring Hill,” two other articles in the Century series. I 
see no other suggestion of these articles in Bierce. 
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such yells had been given. Only in Stone do I find any reference to 
the “Rebel Yell” in connection with Franklin. Ir listing the dead 
Confederate officers, Stone speaks of “General Adams . . . his horse 
astride the works, and himself within a few feet of them.” Bierce 
reports the death of Adams, “whose body was found on the slope, 
and whose animal’s forefeet were actually inside the breastworks.” 

All the details of the battle of Franklin as related by Bierce are 
to be found in Stone’s article, and only there are all of them to be 
found. There are distinct verbal likenesses in the two works, and 
there is emphasis on the same points. Bierce omits much detailed 
information as to the arrangement of troops which Stone uses, and 
he elaborates a few points of action merely mentioned by Stone. In 
Bierce’s article are found several unkind remarks about General 
Stanley—evidently Bierce remembered him with dislike—of which 
there is no suggestion in Stone. 

There can be no doubt that Bierce used Hazen’s Narrative and 
the Century articles with intelligence and skill. From them he took 
a few necessary points of the battles, as few as possible to make the 
action understandable, and then wrote a clear, swift, vivid, and effec- 
tive account of the main action. In Bierce one hears and feels what 
is going on. He never changes or adds to the main outline of the 
battle, and the impersonal elements are always presented with his- 
torical accuracy. My own opinion is that one can get a better and 
clearer idea of the main features of the battles of Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, Pickett’s Mill, and Franklin from Bierce’s descriptions than 
from any other accounts of those battles. It would not be wrong, I 
think, to suggest as the possible origin of these war sketches some- 
thing like this: Bierce, having read many of the badly written ac- 
counts of the battles was moved to save some of the fine material 
from the technicians. 

But it would be very unwise to rely on his account for accurate 
information as to what Bierce himself did in the Civil War. In order 
to bring into his narrative the more dramatic and interesting features 
of the battles, he did not hesitate to appropriate to himself adventures 
which happened to someone else. By this means he tells everything 
from a personal standpoint, makes it much more real. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, it must be granted that Bierce does not make 
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a hero out of himself in these affairs. Such episodes as those of the 
woman on the ferry at Pittsburg Landing, and the dead Federal 
sergeant at Shiloh are impossible to identify. One must say that they 
are a part of Bierce’s own memory of the battle, or are literary devices 
used to heighten the effect of the story. I prefer to believe the 
former. 


ELEMENTS OF SENSIBILITY IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 


HERBERT R. BROWN 
Bowdoin College 


HE EDITORS of The Massachusetts Magazine desired their 

periodical to be “a kind of thermometer, by which the genius, 
taste, literature, history, politics, arts, manners, amusements and im- 
provements, of the age and nation, may be ascertained. . . .”' This 
wish was abundantly realized in respect to certain of the conditions 
which shaped our early fiction. Here are registered the vogue of 
sentiment and sensibility, the strong bias for tales of seduction, the 
efforts to gratify feminine fancy, and the influence of Richardson and 
Sterne, which characterize American novels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The magazine at once became a shrine for literary ladies of Mas- 
sachusetts.* These ancestors of Hawthorne’s “damned mob of scrib- 
bling women” found its columns “a retreat in which feminine del- 
icacy may shelter itself.”’ The editors announced that “The fair sex 
merit our highest attentions”® and begged “Philenia, Constantia, Eu- 
phelia, Belinda and Almerine . . . to appear in the two-fold robe of 
elegant prose and high wrought verse.”* The proprietors were anx- 
ious to convince the last, best gift of Heaven, that “we reverence 
woman, the daughter of the sky.”* Female readers were assured 
that no contributions would appear to crimson the cheek “with the 
blush of sensibility” or gratify wit “at the pain of innocence.”® The 
editors were lavish in their tributes “to the virtuous fair, who divide 

The Massachusetts Magazine or Monthly Museum. VIII (Boston, 1796), 557. 
? Dr. Tremaine McDowell presents an excellent summary of sensibility in our early fic- 


tion in his article, “Sensibility in the Eighteenth Century American Novel,” in Studies in 
Philology, XXIV, 383-402. 

*For an account of attempts by earlier periodicals to cater to “female readers,” see 
Rertha M. Stearns, “Early New England Magazines for Ladies,” New England Quarterly, 
II (July, 1929), 420-257; and Lawrence Martin, “The Genesis of Godey’s Ladv’s Book,” 
ihid., 1, 41-70. 

* Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (Boston, 1913), p. 141. 

® The Massachusetts Magazine, | (1789), 130. 

* Ibid., V (1793), Preface. Ibid., V (1793), Preface. 

* Ibid., 11 (1790), 705. Ihid., 1 (1789), Preface. 
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their time between family economy and the dissemination of uni- 
versal instruction.”’° Sabina, one of these gifted ladies, “is sincerely 
thanked for a momentary renunciation of domestick labours,” while 
her novel, Louisa, is represented as deserving the gratitude of “Her 
sex, her country; and mankind at large.”** Constantia is hailed in 
a sonnet as “Pathetic mistress of the thrill divine.”’* Lavinia, an- 
other regular contributor of sentimental pieces “who is known under 
various signatures, merits much.”** As a reward, her portrait, 
painted by “one of those children of sensibility, who never see the 
human face divine, without emotion,”** graces a frontispiece of the 
fifth volume. In another place the editors add, “Lavinia’s communi- 
cations are ever noticed with pleasure; they breathe the genuine spirit 
of the accomplished Mrs. Brookes.”** 

The assurance of these feminine contributors that their narratives 
would be read chiefly by women is indicated in the numerous di- 
dactic appeals to “the American fair.” Seductions and rumors of se- 
ductions, embellished by the “language of sensibility,” form the pre- 
vailing themes of the true, moral, pathetic tales and sentimental “his- 
toriettes.” The magazine was dedicated to those “who choose to 
survey the fair face of virtue through the transparent veil of fic- 
tion,”’® with the hope its reward will be “the wreath of virtue.”"* 
Only such efforts were to appear as “The Angel of Chastity might 
read, and drop a tear of approbation.”** 

Seduction, the eighteenth century bugaboo for which Samuel 
Richardson was largely responsible, cast its shadow constantly upon 
the pages of the magazine. Readers were warned that “Every town 
and village affords some instance of a ruined female.”’® “The Bab- 
bler” on more than one occasion brooded over “this unhappy appro- 
bation with which the very best women so frequently honour a 
profligate lover.”*° Writers exhausted the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion to portray the villainy of “the wretch whose art and fond se- 
ducing smiles”*’ blasted so many lives. In the “Copy of a Letter 


* The Massachusetts Magazine, 11 (Boston, 1790), 2. 


Thid. thid., (1796), 556. 
Thid., V1 (1794), 180. Ibid., V (1793), Preface. 
Thid., Il (1790), 705. * Ihid., IV (1792), Preface. 
* Thid., V (1793), Ibid., (1791), 663. 

* Tbid., 1 (1780), 532. Thid., (1790), 617. 


* V (1793), 498. 
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from a Young Lady to Her Seducer” the criminal is charged with 
violation of “all laws, divine and human.””? The author of a “De- 
fence of the Gentler Sex” laments that “Wretches there are, who 
without pretensions to civility or any sense of injury, can deliberately 
blast the opening blossom of virtue.”** “The Reformer” in his col- 
umn addressed “To the Fair Sex in Humble Life” is quite specific 
in his warning, “May the humble fair . . . seriously ponder upon 
the solemn catastrophe and remember, that caution ought to mount 
sleepless guard, against the wily machinations of the Widower.”** 
Fair readers of “The History of Almeria—Founded Upon Truth” 
are called upon to note how the villain “deprived the fairest flower 
of female beauty, of its innocence and bloom,”*’ and concluded, 
“Earth cannot find a punishment adequate to the crime of the se- 
ducer.”** “Let us be strictly on our guard.”** No opportunity 
was lost to exploit this fascination exerted by tales of seduction. In 
“Alexis” there is a double threat: “The reader may see that the hero 
and heroine of our history are equally unfortunate, and that both 
must struggle with vicious individuals, who make attempts upon 
their virtue. . . 

The author of the “History of Mira” admonished his “fair read- 
ers,” “Let no woman say, I am firmly and obstinately virtuous; for 
a few hours, even a momentary slumber of the most rigid caution 
may be fatal.”*® This concern for female virtue extended to almost 
every department of the publication. “The Venator” inaugurated his 
page with an effusion of poetic prose, “Sacred be the ermine of fe- 


male innocence! Woe to that ‘hunter’ who shall endeavor to raise. 


round the sanctity of creation’s most fair and perfect object, a mound 
of obliquy; or sully their purity with the spot of a single dust!”*° 
Another writer’s recipe is ominous enough: “By avoiding temptation 
thou mayst preserve thy chastity. Remember, Man is the serpent of 
deceit; and Woman the daughter of Eve.”** “The Babbler” found 
prose insufficient to express his views on “the Dangers attending a 
Propensity to Illiberal Intrigue”— 


* The Massachusetts Magazine, Il (1791), 678. 


* Thid., V (1793), 486. * Ibid., VII (1795), 355. 
Ibid., (1790), 367. Ibid., Il (1790), 546. 
Thid., Il (1791), 561. Ibid., VIII (1796), 13. 
Tbid. * Tbid., V (1793), 204. 


* Ibid., p. 562. 
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O that no Virgin would incline an ear 
To wild professions from inconstant youth.*? 


Fair readers were duly advised of the moral which pointed the “His- 
tory of Mira,” “If a man has honorable designs, he will not scruple 
to declare them; if he has not, you cannot too soon end your connec- 
tion with a villain.”** 

Of the eleven true, moral, and pathetic tales in the first volume of 
The Massachusetts Magazine in 1789, the year of Mrs. Morton’s The 
Power of Sympathy, nine are accounts of seductions and the resultant 
misery. That this is a fairly accurate index of the taste of a compar- 
atively large reading public may be seen by a glance at a few of the 
other periodicals of the time.** Indeed, if the influence of the novels 
of Richardson*® be forgotten, one would seem justified in conclud- 
ing with the author of the “Essay on Friendship,” “The whole sys- 
tem of nature must change, and the tyger and the lamb live peace- 
ably together, before a sincere and disinterested friendship can subsist 
between an amiable young woman and a man not nearly related to 
her.”*° 

After these exempla it is not difficult to agree with Julia in Mrs. 
Foster’s The Boarding School, “So often... has the pen of the 
divine, the moralist, and the novelist been employed on the subject 


** The Massachusetts Magazine, Il (1790), 389. 

Tbid., Il (1790), 467. 

™ For tales of seduction by slightly Americanized Lovelaces, see: The Royal American 
Magazine, Oct., 1774, p. 378; Nov., 1774, p. 426; The New York Magazine, Jan., 1790, p. 
22; Feb., 1790, p. 86; June, 1790, p. 554; Nov., 1795, p. 687; The Nightingale, a Boston 
Miscellany (1796), I, 196; The Literary Museum, (West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1797), Vol. 
I, No. I, p. 43; The Lady’s Magazine (Philadelphia, 1792) I, 62; The Monthly Magazine and 
American Review (New York, 1799), p. 232; The American Magazine (New York, 1788), 
p- 465; The New Jersey Magazine (New Brunswick, 1787), p. 97; The Boston Weekly 
Magazine, 18 May, 1805, p. 118. 

** We are told the source of Lormon’s perfidy in a typical tale of seduction; Lormon 
“had read the beautiful novel of Clarissa, in which the perfidious lover after having in vain 
tried every art of seduction to ruin an amiable woman, prepares a liquor which at once 
lulls to sleep her strength and virtue. . . . Such was the model Lormon chose for his 
imitation.” (Massachusetts Magazine, VIII, (1796), 391-392.) 

Melmoth, the villain of “The History of Mira,” had also read his Richardson. He se- 
duces his victim in the disguise of her female house-keeper. See Massachusetts Magazine, 
II (1790), 546. 

The morality of Pamela is suggested in the lesson appended to the story of “Perrin and 
Lucetta,” “Thus was honesty rewarded. Let those who desire the reward, practice the 
virtue.” (Massachusetts Magazine, IV, 492.) 

* Massachusetts Magazine, VI (1794), 687. 
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of female frailty and seduction . . . that I am astonished when I 
see those who have the best means of information, heedlessly sacri- 
ficing their reputation . . . to the specious arts of the libertine.”** 
Jacob Duché’s testimony supports the influence of Richardson as 
well as the virtue of American women. “Thank Heaven,” he wrote 
in 1774, “they still retain their honest attachment to religion and 
common sense. The arts of gallantry are little known and less prac- 
ticed in these last retreats of virtue.”** 

Unmistakable as is this interest in seduction, the most striking 
evidence of public taste afforded by the files of The Massachusetts 
Magazine is the vogue of sentiment, in general, and sensibility, in 
particular.“® From Mrs. Morton’s The Power of Sympathy Calista 
culled three selections under the caption of “Beauties: Suicide, Seduc- 
tion, and Sensibility.” Mrs. Morton’s apostrophe to the greatest of 
these, reprinted in the first volume, set the tone maintained by con- 
tributors for eight years: “Hail Sensibility! Ye eloquent tears of 
beauty! that add dignity to human nature by correcting its foibles— 
it was these that opened every avenue of contrition in my heart when 
words would have dammed up every sluice of repentance.”*® In 
the same issue a writer pays tribute to sensibility, “Celestial Spring 
. . . fed by the dews that bathe the flow’rs of Heav’n.”*? It is 
praised as the “Sweet pliability of affections, that takes the barb from 
the dart of misfortune.”** Readers were warned that “Without Sen- 
sibility, man is an unwelcome guest in society,”** while “unaffected 
sensibility” is one of the essentials of female character. Women were 
advised that their charms were as nothing without sensibility: “the 
finest features, ranged in the most exact symmetry . . . fixed in the 
dead calm of insensibility ... will be examined without emo- 
tion.”** “His soul,” wrote “The Sentimentalist,” “whose nerves do 
not vibrate agonizingly when merit or beauty are suppliant . . . 

* Mrs. H. W. Foster, The Boarding School (Boston, 1798), p. 184. 

* Jacob Duché, Observations on a Variety of Subjects (Philadelphia, 1774), p. 49. 

* Dr. McDowell concludes, “Implicit or expressed, incidental or predominant, sensibil- 
ity in some form appears in every novel of the century save The Oriental Philanthropist 
(1800) by Henry Sherburne.” (Studies in Philology, XXIV, 399.) 

“ Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1789), 51. 


“ Ibid., p. 58. Thid., p. 179. 
* Ibid., IV (1792), 288. “ Ibid., V (1793), 389. 
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Heaven must view with horror and detestation.”*® One author con- 
gratulated his contemporaries on the superior advantages of their 
age because “. . . delicacy of sentiment, so esteemed at present, 
seems to have been unknown to the ancients. It is certainly a great 
refinement on humanity.”** Confident of their audience, contrib- 
utors dedicated their efforts to “Ye daughters of sensibility’**? and 
“Ye souls of sensibility.”** The “History of Florio and Evander” is 
reserved for “ye sympathetic hearts, ye who can melt with 
pity... .°*° “The Fountain of the Streams” is expressly for “Chil- 
dren of Sensibility, to you this tale is dedicated!”*® With author and 
reader both worshiping at the same shrine, words became unneces- 
sary: “I shall attempt no description of this young lady’s person; it 
will be enough to say, that the most melting sensibility, and the most 
exalted virtue, heightened and corrected each other’s expres- 
sion. . . .”’? Consideration for the “too exquisite sensibility” of the 
reader is shown by the author of “Delights of Benevolence,” “To 
the soul of sensibility who reads this, it will be superfluous to add 
that the parting . . . was too affecting to relate, even at this distance 
of time.”*? Similar forbearance is exhibited by “The Investigator” 
in his monthly column, “I would that ye had not tears, then would 
I proceed; yet having tears . . . I desist from relating the catas- 
trophe.”** 

Of all the attributes of sensibility, it is the tear which inspired 
most eloquent tributes. Contributors seemed to vie with each other 
to find expressions befitting its sovereign powers. “The Sentiment- 
alist” “perceived the lucid emanation glistening through a tear,”** 
and “felt the warm current of compassion streaming down my 
cheeks.”®* Tears are made to bless all they touch: “How dignified 
is that friendship . . . refreshed by the kindly showers . . . which 
fall from pity’s eye.”°* The eyes of Amelia glistened “with the dews 
of charity.”°’ In “Pleasures of Taste and Elegance” the tear is “the 
little watery petitioner, crystal like rivaling the eye’s bright orb and 


“The Massachusetts Magazine, V1 (1794), 297. 


“ Ibid., V1 (1794), 490. 3 Ibid., VIL (1795), 267. 
Ibid., Il (1790), 79. Ibid., p. 243. 

“ Ibid., p. 81. * Ibid., V1 (1794), 299. 
* Ibid., Il (1791), 681. Ibid., p. 301. 

* Ibid., p. 600. * Ibid., V (1793), 365. 


Ibid., VIII (1796), 288. Thid., VIII (1796), 482. 
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ready to fall.”°* The tear of sensibility is variously called by one 


author, “a silent drop,” “a gush of rapture,” “a soft shower,” and 
“the hallowed flood that drowns the eye.”*® Proficiency in “the lan- 
guage of sensibility” became a requisite for editorial favor, and con- 
tributors at once displayed their skill in mastering the fascinating 
diction. Unusual ingenuity was shown in avoiding commonplace 
repetition. The tear became “the melting language of the ever 
speaking eye,”®° “the dew of humanity, that distils the balm of com- 
passion,”*’ “the dropping clouds,”®? “the tenderest drops of affec- 
tion,”®* “the silent streams,”** “The pure tears of celestial sensibil- 
ity,”®’ “the silent language,”®* “the pearly drops,”®’ “the furrowing 
tear,”** “humid drops,”®* “gems of the morning,””® “the genial dew 
of hearty welcome,””* “a chrystal wanderer,’*? “pearls of sorrow,””* 
and “the dew of angelick compassion.”** 

Tears afforded masters of the diction of sensibility opportunities 
for their highest flights. A sample from “Delights of Benevolence” 
is typical, “The chrystal beads of sympathy will be distilled from the 
heart, but the gracious drops shall not touch the gross earth; for the 
angelic essence that guards thee will catch them upon his wings, and 
bear them to the father’s throne. . . .””° 


Tears of sensibility showed at times unusual endurance: “the 
crystal which stole forth in the morning from my eye lids, holds its 


place in the midnight hour.”"* No one was immune. The senti- 


ment in “A Pathetic Scene” proved too much for the most hardened 
heart, “He wept—even he . . . shed tears at Henry’s request—Na- 
ture, for once, predomined in a Gaoler.””* All gloried in tears, “The 
King now felt a tear start from his own eye, nor did he think his 
dignity degraded by giving a loose to his sensibility.”** Although 
it is women who “are capable of sweetest sensibility,’"® men were 


= The Massachusetts Magazine, Il (1791), 683. 

Ibid., 1 (1789), 58. Ibid., VII (1795), 451. 
Thid., (1791), 289. Tbid., VIII (1796), 299. 
* Ibid., p. 290. Ibid., (1790), 689. 
Ibid., p. 405. Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 597. ™ Ibid., I (1791), 44. 
 Ibid., IV (1792), 161. Ibid., VII (1795), 208. 
Ibid., p. 187.  Ibid., (1791), 95. 
* Ibid., p. 668. ™ Ibid., V (1793), 212. 
Ibid., p. 674. Ibid., p. 263. 

* Ibid., V (1793), 498. ” Ibid., VI (1794), 20. 

Ibid., V1 (1794), 357- 
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proud to shed their share of tears: “The tears gushed as I spoke. . . . 
I was a man, and I gloried in my tears!”*° The relation between 
sensibility, tears, and beauty is quite definitely stated. Under the 
influence of sensibility man became invested “with supernatural 
graces” while “the manly, open countenance . . . assumed a celes- 
tial contour... .”°* In women, “this beauty is extremely forcible 

. in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or grief, it is almost irresist- 
ible.”®? 

Tears are the universal solvent in “The Duelist and Libertine 
Reclaimed.” Alicia is restrained from suicide only by her father’s 
tears which “trickled down his venerable cheek”** while the brother 
“mingled his tears with her’s.”** Antonio, the seducer, was con- 
verted as “the tear of contrition (an incense Heaven accepts) shone 
in his eye,”*® while Cornelius “dropped a sympathetick tear.”*® 

A sensibility, too exquisite, claimed its toll of lives as well as 
tears.°7 Mother and daughter melt away in “Lothario:” “the widow 
and the mother . . . drooped in a single week, then sunk never 
more to be remembered; and her daughter survived her but a few 
hours.”** A similar fate awaits Louisa: “her frame, too delicate for 
the struggle of her feelings, seemed to yield to their force; the colour 
faded in her cheek, the lustre of her eyes grew dim.”** All of the 
principal characters in “The History of Mira” suffer total dissolution: 
“The clergyman had scarcely performed the last office when she ex- 
pired; and her father as well as her seducer, soon followed her to 
the grave.”®° The author of “Fidele” found a situation worthy of 
his powers in the triple catastrophe: “His sensibility was too ex- 
quisite. The news of Almira’s gradual decline, preyed hourly on a 
slender constitution. Zephyra caught the weakening contagion— 
and three celestial spirits sweetly languished into life together.”** 
Insensibility on the part of her father killed Blandissa in “The In- 


” The Massachusetts Magazine, Vill (1796), 311. 

Ibid., V (1793), 205. ™ bid. 

" Ibid., p. 390. * Ibid., p. 207. 

thid., 1 (1789), 206. Ibid., p. 207. 

"Dr. McDowell found “Temporary suspension of the faculties, and their permanent 
disability or total dissolution” one of the chief symptoms of sensibility in eighteenth cen- 
tury American fiction. op cit., p. 385. 

Massachusetts Magazine, 1 (1789), 445. Thid., Il (1790), 

Ibid., p. 540. Tbid., (1791), 291. 
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exorable Father” while “her lover fell motionless upon the floor and 
was conveyed out of the house, in a state of distraction. . . .”**? The 
end is sudden in “Claude and Isabelle”: “The sudden tide of joy was 
too much for her. . . . He cast his eyes upon her wedding ring—and 
at the same moment—they both expired.”** Lucilla likewise died 
the death of sensibility: “Deprest by too much sensibility of feeling 
. . « Lucilla fainted—She awoke not again.”** Elfrid in “The Affect- 
ing Scene” died at his lover’s wedding while she “fell senseless to 
the ground.”®° Margaretta suffered visibly from “exquisite sensibil- 
ity.” From “her bosom burst the perturbed sigh”®® while with 
“swoln eye, and humid cheek . . . a feverish kind of anguish seemed 
to drink up the purple stream of life.”®** Disability, however, was 
not always permanent even in cases of keen sensibility. When Delia 
was reunited to Armine, her feelings, “like an impetuous torrent 
through the soul, subdued every faculty—they fainted in each other’s 
arms, but they recovered, they are happy!”®* The faculties of Alexis 
were merely suspended: “I lost the use of my reason for a whole 
month.”*® Although the effects of sensibility on its frail daughters 
“were clearly evinced by the inroads which every day but too deeply 
marked their constitutions,”’°® Eliza’s situation was shared by many 
of her sisters: “Like the sensitive plant, she will sometimes droop, at 
the profane approaches of impurity; but like that plant, she revives 
and smiles at its removal.”*®* 

The Massachusetts Magazine continued until its expiration in 
1796 to be “delighted in reviewing the operations of the heart,”?®? 
but the extravagances did not go unnoticed. Even Sterne, high 
priest of the cult of sensibility, although “he had a talent, beyond any 
other writer, of entering into the heart . . . was acquainted with the 
grosser sensations of animal nature, and on all occasions took a pleas- 
ure in alluding to them.”’** “The Dreamer” showed little sympathy 
for those who felt themselves “all over Sternified”*°* when he wrote 
callously, “Killed a flea that I caught under my arm pit; think it 


"The Massachusetts Magazine, It (1791), 620. 


* Tbid., IV (1792), 291. Ibid., VII (1795), 213. 
Ibid., V (1793), 23.  Tbid., V (1793), 15. 

Ibid., p. 389. Tbid., (1791), 742. 
Ibid., p. 649. Tbid., Il (1790), 294. 
Ibid., p. 651. Tbid., p. 329. 


* Ibid., Il (1790), 406. Ihid., VI (1794), 
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was a female in circumstances; hope nobody observed me.”*** “The 
General Observer” charged Sterne with doing “more by his example 
and descriptions, than any man besides, to seduce others into trouble 
and disgrace by their sentimental pursuits,”*°* and wondered “how 
many followers of Sterne, by surrendering themselves to their feel- 
ings and blindly following the sweet illusions of their dear sensibil- 
ities . . . returned with thorns in their bosoms, and a blot on their 
characters?”’°’ Common sense is applied to the situation by “The 
Investigator,” who has a good word to say for “the man who jogs on 
through life with honesty and good nature . . . awkward at weep- 
ing with the children of sensibility, and willing to bear the appella- 
tion of phlegmatic,” for “the phlegmatic person, though he does not 
possess these finer feelings, is far from being brutal, stupid or un- 
thoughtful.”*°* An author of “Sentiments” also preferred the less 
exquisite but more solid comforts of life on a lower plane, for sensi- 
bility, “by exposing us to danger from every quarter, and rendering 
us vulnerable on every side, too often occasions our most lasting in- 
quietudes.”*°* 

The affectation of sensibility by rogues led “The Speculator” to 
mock “the fashionable rage of affected sensibility” and “a mode of 
conduct . . . of folly and hypocrisy.”"*° The author of “Eugenio 
and Amelia” wrote against “A distempered sensibility, and an irri- 
table frame of mind . . . the sure consequences of a high state of 
feelings, with a low state of religion.”"* “The Modern Friend” la- 
mented the wasted sensibility where “the dumb fidelity of a poor 
senseless ass, excites the fond emotions . . . when all the pompous 
excellencies, and alluring virtues of humanity, full often fail to thrill 
the heart of friendship.”?*” 

Neither did the diction of sensibility escape criticism. Even the 
editors had to warn future contributors that “the expansion of sen- 
timent frequently deranges the sense . . .”"** while one writer de- 
clared, “Sentiment is deservedly laughed at, because, instead of 
the simple expression of the feelings, words have been tortured to 


*° The Massachusetts Magazine, Il (1790), 418. 


Ibid., VI (1794), 131. Tbid., VIII (1796), 278. 
™ Ibid., p. 232. ™ Ibid., p. 594. 
Ibid., VI (1794), 709. Tbid., I (1790), 471. 


Tbid., VII (1795), 118. Ibid., V (1793), 130. 
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bear their semblance without their meaning.”*** “Peter Plowman” 
had reason on his side when he implored Miss Priscilla Prudish to 
“Make a solemn vow never more to put your trust in metaphors and 
comparisons, two cursed things which have done more mischief to 
young women than libertinism itself.”**° A mock rhapsody begin- 
ning, “Alas, poor potatoe!”**® was reprinted from “a late British 
Publication” to poke fun at “these raving philosophers . . . who 
would find a resemblance between religion and a raddish . . .”*** 
and “squeeze morality for a dozen pages out of a green goose- 
berry.”"** 

These critics of sensibility, more numerous in the later years of 
the publication’s existence than in the beginning, were always a small 
minority; and The Massachusetts Magazine continued to the end 
as a shrine for the worship of sentiment and sensibility. The first 
number in 1789 preceded Mrs. Morton’s The Power of Sympathy. 
The periodical suspended publication a few months before Mrs. 
Foster’s The Coquette (1797). Its files constitute a significant index 
of the public taste to which our early fiction catered. 

™ The Massachusetts Magazine, Il (1790), 464. 


™ Tbid., (1796), 560. Ibid., p. 523. 
™ Ibid., p. 525. Ibid. 
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A BROOK FARM LABOR RECORD 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
New York University 


HE HISTORY of Brook Farm is usually considered to have 

been divided into two distinct periods: a so-called “Transcen- 
dental” one, when the Curtis brothers, Hawthorne,’ and Minot Pratt 
were living in the West Roxbury community; and the period begin- 
ning in March, 1845, when the famous socialistic enterprise was incor- 
porated as a Fourieristic Phalanx. The propriety of dubbing any par- 
ticular period in the existence of the institution as more “Transcen- 
dental” than another may well be questioned, especially when one 
considers the broad scope which that term is now taken to include.” 
As a matter of fact, however, there were three distinct phases in the 
development of the famous association. On January 18, 1844, a new 
constitution was drawn up converting “The Brook Farm Institute of 
Agriculture and Education” into “The Brook Farm Association for 
Industry and Education,” which provided for a system of Groups 
and Series based upon the principles of Charles Fourier.* The change 
went into effect in May of the same year, and the new plan remained 
in vogue for twelve months, at the expiration of which a third con- 
stitution was drafted, which turned the association into “The Brook 
Farm Phalanx.”* During the period from May, 1844, to May, 1845, 
George Ripley and his associates cautiously experimented with 
Fourierism, thus indicating that the management of affairs at Brook 
Farm was not altogether as haphazard as Lindsay Swift might lead 


one to suppose. 


* Hawthorne is often supposed to have left the community in disgust. However, in an 
obituary notice published at Boston in The Commonwealth for May 27, 1864, the statement 
is made: “He proposed to one of his friends to found another [community] on a smaller 
scale... .” 

It is doubtful whether there were more “Transcendentalists” at Brook Farm before the 
adoption of Fourier’s system than afterwards. In a letter dated June 9, 1845, C. J. Thomas, 
then living in the Phalanx, wrote: “They call some of the residents here “Transcendentalists.’ 
You may judge from the name that they must be very good or very bad people, but they 
represent people of education who are a little ‘high stilted’ in their religious views, and do 
not take in all the wonderful Mosaic traditions. At least, that is as near as I can explain 
it to you. It is the fashion to call every one who has any independent notions a “Trans- 
cendentalist’ . . .” (J. T. Codman, Brook Farm (Boston, 1894), p. 269). 

* Constitution of The Brook Farm Association for Industry and Education, second edition 
(Boston, 1844). 

* Constitution of The Brook Farm Phalanx, Adopted May 1, 1845 (Boston, 1845). 
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No doubt the want of a definite scheme of organization led the 
directors of the community to test the system of Fourier, although 
the extant records reveal the fact that there had been a grouping of 
labor from the very outset. The following entry, from the record for 
February 12, 1843, is revelatory: 


A special meeting called to consider the importance of more delibera- 
tion and accurate examination of facts before acting upon propositions, 
and after discussion of internal economic changes, adjourned.° 

J. Burrill Curtis, Secretary. 


So completely did the new system satisfy the need for organization 
that, in an introductory note to the third constitution, Ripley de- 
clared: 

Nothing is now necessary to the greatest possible measure of success 


but capital to furnish means to enable us to develop every department to 
advantage. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of Fourierism as applied to social 
organization was the division of labor according to Groups and 
Series. The meaning of these two terms is best set forth in the words 


of Albert Brisbane, who was unquestionably the foremost expositor 
of the Frenchman’s theories in America: 


A Group is a body of persons united from a taste for any occupation, 
whether of Industry, Art or Science, and who combine for the purpose of 
prosecuting it. ... A full Group should be composed of at least seven 
persons, and form three divisions or three sub-groups, the center one of 
which should be stronger than the two wings or extremes. . . . 

A Series is distributed in the same manner as a Group: the Series are 
composed of a number of Groups, as Groups are composed of individuals, 
and operate upon Groups as Groups upon individuals. A Series must con- 
tain at least three Groups—a center and two wings: twenty-four persons 
is the least number with which a Series can be formed. . . . 

Suppose in an Association three varieties of some species of a peach 
or pear are cultivated; a Group would be occupied with each variety, and 
the three Groups united would form a Series of Peach or Pear Growers.® 

°MS. in library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. According to Swift (Brook Farm, 
(New York, 1900), p. 86), the Curtis brothers were merely “boarders” at Brook Farm; yet 


that fact does not seem to have kept Burrill from holding the office of secretary for a time. 
* Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association (New York, 1844, eighth edition), 
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Brisbane’s explanation of the “Stimulants” for such a division of 
labor is equally idealistic, and perhaps amusing: 


1. Attraction of friendship, or charm of sympathies and contrasts of 
character between persons composing the Group. 

. Attraction for particular occupations, for constructing machinery, 
for chemical experiments, for breeding cattle, for floriculture and 
horticulture, and for various branches of the fine arts and sciences. 

. Corporative rivalry. 

. Corporative enthusiasm, based upon the pride of belonging to a 
Series celebrated for the perfection of its products. 

. Elegance of all exterior objects connected with industry, such as 
fields beautifully laid out, and diversified by clusters of fruit and 
forest trees, flower beds and fountains, with here and there rural 
pavilions, serving as depositories for implements and dresses, as 
well as for refreshment and shelter. 

. Honorary distinctions! Each Group and Series has its officers 
chosen by the members composing it; to these distinctions are to be 
added badges of honor, such as crosses, orders and medals. 

. Charm of corporative uniforms, banners, emblems of industry, and 
music. Man by instinct has made use of these stimulants in his 


military operations, without ever thinking of applying them to 
industry. 
. A just and satisfactory division of profits to every person, man, 


woman and child, according to the Labor, Capital and Skill of each. 


An additional “Pivotal Stimulant” was provided by “short periods 
for the exercise of all branches of industry or functions, and with 
polite, affable and agreeable persons.”* 

Although the third constitution of Brook Farm provided that 
the labor of the Phalanx should be arranged according to Fourier’s 
system only “as far as practicable,”* the surviving records indicate 
that the grouping was carried out into detail. There were a Waiters’ 
Group,’ a Garden Vegetable Group, a Field Vegetable Group, a 
Fruit Group; a Carpenters’ Group, a Printers’ Group, a Manure 
Group, a Block Tin Group, a Dress Making Group, a Fancy Work 
Group, and so on. The story is not without point of an excited mem- 


* The Social Destiny of Man, or Association and Reorganization of Industry (Philadelphia, 
1840), Cap. X. 

* Article V, Section 1. 

* Several separate records of the Waiters’ Group are in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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ber of the community who rushed into one of the buildings shout- 
ing, “Oh! the pigs have gotten into the corn field, and I am looking 
for the Miscellaneous Group to drive them out.”?° 

Among the scrapbooks left by Ripley** there is a “Series Account 
of Time” spent in labor by each resident at Brook Farm between 
May, 1844, and May, 1845. According to it, there were six Series: 
Agricultural, Mechanical, Domestic, Educational, Functional, and 
Miscellaneous. After January, 1845, the Waiters’ Group appears to 
have been made a Series. The account referred to is one of the most 
valuable of the extant records of the community, for it contains a list 
of the names of all the members of the association during the period 
that it covers. 

Since the “Series Account” is worked out on a monthly basis, 
and does not follow a plan of alphabetic arrangement consistently, 
it has been necessary in preparing the following list of names to 
rearrange the material given in the manuscript. Where no date fol- 
lows a name it is to be understood that that particular person was a 
member of the community during the entire period covered by the 
account. Wherever the record indicates that a particular individual 
was not a member during the entire period covered, the month fol- 
lowing the numeral 1 marks the date when his name first appears. 
The month following the numeral 2 is to be taken as the date of 
the final entry. Of course, since, there is no list of names after May, 
1845, it is impossible to determine just who ceased to be members 
during that month. The lack of other “Series Accounts,” further- 
more, makes it impossible to state with assurance the date when any 
individual definitely terminated his connections with Brook Farm, 
since a few of the members may have returned to West Roxbury 
after an absence of several months. 

Harriet Bacon 1 June 2 August Jonathan Butterfield 

Mary Bacon 1 June 2 August F. S. Cabot 

P. M. Baldwin Ephraim Capen 

E. Bellamy 2 August John A. Chandler 1 June 2 July 
Thomas Blake 1 June John Cheevers 

Popelston Booth 2 August M. A. Cheswell 

Isaac Bradford 2 August William O. Cheswell 

Frederick P. Burnham 2 December Benjamin Clark 1 June 2 November 


* Amelia E. Russell, Home Life of the Brook Farm Association (Boston, 1900), Pp. 105. 
™ Now in the Widener Library, at Harvard University. 
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Alpha M. Clapp 1 June 

J. H. Clapp 1 July 

S. Caroline Clapp 1 June 

Charles H. Codman 

John Codman 

John T. Codman 

Rebecca B. Codman 

Mrs. S. R. Codman 

Hannah S. Colson 

N. H. Colson 

Jose Conales 1 June 

Lucas Conales 1 August 2 Sep- 
tember 

Miss Coolidge 2 August 

C. Coolidge 2 August 

Charles A. Curtis 1 January 

M. G. Cushing 

A. M. Dana 

Charles A. Dana 

Elmira Daniels 1 August 

William J. Davis 2 March 

M. A. Donolly 

John G. Drew 1 June 

F. E. Dwight 

John Dwight 1 July 2 March 

John S. Dwight 

M. A. Dwight 

Mrs. M. C. Dwight 

Daniel Estabrook 2 February 

Edmund F, Fanington 1 June 
2 February 

Benjamin Fitch 2 August 

A. C. Foord 

A. M. Foord 

Sarah Foster 1 June 2 August 

C. C. Fuller 1 September 2 March 

H. B. Haskell 2 September 

B. A. Hastings 

Mrs. Cynthia Hastings 

Porter Holland 2 February 

Ann F. Hosmer 1 August 


2 November 
Castalia Hosmer Jr. 1 June 
Charles Hosmer 1 June 
Dolly Hosmer 
Granville Hosmer 1 September 
2 February 
Laura Hosmer 1 August 2 Novem- 
ber 
Mary B. Hosmer 1 June 
George W. Houghton 1 July 
2 August 
J. A. Hoxie 1 September 
Mrs. Hunt 2 August 
Alfred Kay 1 July 2 August 
Augustina Klienstrup 1 August 
Louisa Klienstrup 1 August 
Peter N. Klienstrup 1 August 
Christopher List 2 December 
Eunice Macdaniel 
Frances S. Macdaniel 
Mrs. Mary Macdaniel 2 February 
John Mitchell 2 August 
George D. Moore 
A. M. R. Murray 1 July 2 August 
John Orvis 1 June 
A. Page 2 August 
Edgar Palisse 1 October 
Eliza Palisse 1 October 
Jean M. Palisse 1 September 
Ann Patterson 2 February 
Caroline Patterson 2 January 
Flavel Patterson 1 June 2 January 
H. Patterson 1 July 2 August 
Helen Patterson 1 June 2 June 
—Peppercorn 1 February 
Alfred Perkins. No record. Name 
first in list for September 
G. W. Pierce 1 July 2 December 
Caroline H. Pratt 1 August 
2 February 
F, G, Pratt 2 February 
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John B. Pratt 2 February 
Maria J. Pratt 2 March 
Minot Pratt 2 March 

J. A. Reynolds 

George Ripley 

M. A. Ripley 

Mrs. S. W. Ripley 
—Robinson 1 July 2 August 
Isabella Rogers 1 November 
A. E. Russell 

Jane A. Ryckman 

Mrs. Jane Ryckman 

L. W. Ryckman 

Miss Salisbury 2 August 
Charles P. Salisbury 

John Sawyer 1 September 
M. C. Saywer 1 April 
Frances Sherwood 2 August 
Mrs. Catherine Sloan 1 June 
C. M. Sloan 1 September 
Caleb S. Smith 1 June 

L. P. Smith 1 October 
Charles Stevens 1 March 
Edwin Stevens 1 March 


Arthur Sumner 2 August 

J. A. Swasey 1 October 2 January 
Nathaniel Swasey 1 October 

S. P. Teel 1 June 2 August 

W. H. Teel 

H. Terry [sic] 1 March 

Job Tirrell 

H. P. Trask 1 October 2 March 
E. Treadwell 1 April 

M. J. Wells 1 November 

Lewis Westacott 1 July 2 August 
R. G. Westacott 

Mrs. Whitehouse 2 August 
Amanda Whitehouse 1 July 

J. M. Whitehouse 2 February 
Sarah J. Whitehouse 

A. Whittemore 1 January 


W. R. Wiggin. No record. Name 


first in list for March. 
Dora Wilder 2 August 
M. A. Willard 1 September 
2 September 
M. A. Williams 2 September 


According to the by-laws appended to the constitution of 1844,'* 
a day’s labor was to consist of “at least eight hours” from October 
to April, and “at least ten hours” for the remainder of the year. The 
“Series Account,” however, indicates that only a few members even 
approximated this ideal. The record of the three chief Brook Farmers 
will illustrate: 


George Ripley John S. Dwight Charles A. Dana 


28.9 23.4 
24.7 22.5 
24.6 23.8 
24-7 31-4 
23.1 18.9 
24.2 6.6 


19.7 28.7 


® Article V, Section 2. 
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18.5 26.1 

January, 1845 J 15.2 21.0 
February 22.3 12.6 
26.0 29.0 

20.6 24.1 


Of the one hundred and thirty-five men, women, and children 
resident at one time or another in the West Roxbury community be- 
tween May, 1844, and May, 1845, seventy-two are listed in the labor 
record for May, 1844. These averaged slightly more than one hun- 
dred and sixty-six hours for that month. Accordingly, Fourier’s 
scheme of Groups and Series must have been a decided success at 
Brook Farm, if there is any truth in the following description of 
activities there in 1843: 


Mr. Alcott and I returned last evening from a short visit to Boston, 
to purchase a few articles; and while there we went out one evening to 
Roxbury, where there are eighty or ninety persons playing away their 
youth and day-time in a miserably joyous, frivolous manner. There are 
not above four or five who could be selected as really and truly progress- 
ing beings. Most of the adults are there to pass a “good time”. . . .18 


™ Letter of Charles Lane, Alcott’s associate at Fruitlands, dated July 30, 1843, published 
in The New Age, and Concordium Gazette (London), September 1, 1843. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A NOTE ON LEWIS MUMFORD'’S LIFE OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


A. H. STARKE 


N HIS recently published biography of Herman Melville, Lewis 

Mumford assumes, as Professor Moore has pointed out in his re- 
view,’ that in the friendship between Hawthorne and Melville, 
Hawthorne was “abysmally lacking.” A grave error which Mr. 
Mumford has made in handling his source material, but which the 
reviewers of the book seem to have overlooked, reveals Mr. Mum- 
ford’s inability to do justice to Hawthorne and raises a deeper ques- 
tion concerning Mr. Mumford’s fitness for the réle of scholar and 
biographer. 

In describing the last meeting between Hawthorne and Melville, 
Mr. Mumford gives a dramatic picture of their parting: “On a rainy 
night, standing on a street corner in Liverpool, he took Hawthorne’s 
hand and said good-bye. Hawthorne was touched. He respected that 
pale, brooding spirit, that restless, adventurous, still aimless traveler. 
Casually, they shook hands: the night and the rain swallowed up 
Melville, and they never met again, and as far as one knows, they 
never corresponded.”* Could Mr. Mumford have seen Mr. Newton 
Arvin’s volume of extracts from Hawthorne’s journals he might 
have realized his error. Under date of November 20, 1856, Haw- 
thorne described Melville’s visit of the previous week: “We left 
Chester at about four o’clock; and I took the rail for Southport at 
half-past six, parting from Melville at a street-corner in Liverpool, in 
the rainy evening. I saw him again on Monday, however. He said 
that he already felt better than in America; but observed that he did 
not anticipate much pleasure in his rambles, for that the spirit of 
adventure is gone out of him. He certainly is much overshadowed 
since I saw him last.”* Hawthorne records the sober, undramatic 
anti-climax of the Monday meeting. Mr. Mumford’s failure to do so 

* American Literature, 1, 217. 


* Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 264. 
* The Heart of Hawthorne's Journals, edited by Newton Arvin (Boston, 1929), p. 231. 
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leads one to suspect that he uses his material with the freedom of a 
dramatist and not with the exactness of a biographer. 

Mr. Arvin worked in part from manuscript material, but the 
essential part of the passage from Hawthorne’s journal is to be found 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: A Biography, by Julian 
Hawthorne (Boston, 1885), II, 135; and also in Herman Melville: 
Mariner and Mystic, by Raymond M. Weaver (New York, 1921), 
p. 336. It is inconceivable that Mr. Mumford should have been 
unaware of the fact. 


THE “DRYAD SONG” 


W. B. CAIRNS 
The University of Wisconsin 


In his Poets of Transcendentalism (1903) George Willis Cooke 
includes among the poems of Margaret Fuller (Ossoli) the “Dryad 
Song,” beginning 

I am immortal! I know it! I feel it! 

It is probably through following this very unreliable authority that 
some of the more scholarly recent collections of American literature 
have been led to the same ascription, though the poem is unlike 
anything the former editor of The Dial wrote or could be expected 
to write. Miss Margaret Fuller, of Norwich, Connecticut, the author 
of the “Dryad Song,” was born some twenty-five years or more after 
the death of the Transcendental Margaret. E. C. Stedman took an 
interest in her early work, and included the: “Dryad Song” in his 
American Anthology with a biographical note. After his death she 
paid her tribute to the friendship in a pleasantly written volume on 
Stedman’s early life, A New England Childhood (1916). In a per- 
sonal letter which I now venture to quote, Miss Fuller wrote some 
years ago, apropos of Cooke’s blunder and other mis-creditings of 
the poem at that time: “Please don’t tell—let them keep at it—it is 
too funny.” But even if she is modestly willing to forego credit for 
some of her best verses, it would be unfortunate for the elder writer 
to be known as a poet chiefly by a poem that she did not, and 
I think could not write. In at least two recent collections the “Dryad 
Song” is given as the only specimen of the verse of Sarah Margaret 
Fuller; and of Cooke’s four selections it is the only one likely to stick 
in mind. 
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EMILY DICKINSON’S FURTHER POEMS 


F. C. PRESCOTT 
Cornell University 


OVERS OF Emily Dickinson must be profoundly grateful to 
Mrs. Bianchi and Mr. Hampson for the volume of Further 
Poems. The editors have evidently dealt reverently with the con- 
tents of the “little unexplored package.” A careful reader, however, 
will be inclined (without seeing the manuscripts) to question the 
editing in some matters, particularly in the typographical disposal 
of the poems. In the following, for example, (p. 50): 
Too much of proof affronts 
Belief. 
The Turtle will not try 
Unless you leave him; 


Then return— 
And he has hauled away, 


the line division is so inexpressive of the Lovious rhythm—the “com- 
mon measure” in which probably nine-tenths of all Emily’s poems 
are written—that one suspects the editors of having made six lines 
out of four (ending respectively belief, try, return, and away.) This 
suspicion is strengthened by other considerations: 1. This same 
poem when quoted in the Introduction is divided not into six, but 
into five lines. 2. Where other poems appear (in part) in both 
Introduction and text the two in almost every case disagree, in line 
division, punctuation, or wording. Sometimes these changes alter 
at least the suggestion of the poems. 3. Many pages in the manu- 
scripts, the editors tell us, are “difficult to read”—the writing often 
“so bold that there are but two words on a line.” Have the editors 
read correctly? 

Further inspection shows that what has been said of the example 
just quoted is true of more than a third—almost a half—of all the 
poems in the new volume. The simple and characteristic, if some- 
what irregular rhythms are obscured by the line divisions, and the 
poems disfigured. Often, as in that beginning, “This was a poet” 
(p. 12), half the poem is printed irregularly and half is spaced into 
four-line stanzas, the movement being obviously the same through- 
out. One more example for the sake of clearness: 
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The popular heart is a 
Cannon first, 

Subsequent a drum; 

Bells for an auxiliary 

And an afterward of rum. 


Not a to-morrow to know its name, 
Not a past to stare, 

Ditches for realms and 

A trip to jail 

For a souvenir. 


Here the breaking of the phrases at the line endings, is a and realms 
and, would be obviated and the form brought out by a division into 
eight lines instead of ten. 

It may be said that Emily was wayward in her line division and 
punctuation as in everything else; but if so, she does not in this case 
as in others succeed in turning her waywardnesses into beauties. 

In no censorious spirit one suggests that before it is too late, the 
editors might well consult persons thoroughly expert in such matters 
as I have noted. I for one should like to see an edition of Emily 


Dickinson’s Complete Poems, with an introduction telling us more 
than we yet know about her extant papers and with a definitive and 
well-supported text, to mark the centenary of her birth in 1930. 


AN AMERICAN ROBINSON CRUSOE 


TREMAINE McDowELL 


The University of Minnesota 


OTHING more closely reveals the literary poverty of eigh- 

teenth-century America than does the perennial influence of 
those few pieces of early British fiction which were circulated on 
this continent. A curious iustance is an imitation of Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe’ written by an anonymous American author and pub- 
lished in London in 1767 and in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in or 
near the year 1790.” The first suggestion of the author’s debt to 


* Robinson Crusoe at that time was known in America only in English editions. 

* The Female American. . . . Newburyport [1790?]. An edition printed in Vergennes, 
Vermont, in 1814 is erroneously referred to as the first edition of the book, in Lillie Loshe, 
The Early American Novel (New York, 1907), p. 113. I have been able to locate only 
two copies of the first American edition: one in the New York Society Library and a second 
in the possession of a private individual. 
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Defoe appears on the title-page, which reads thus: The Female 
American, or the Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Wink- 
field. Compiled by Herself. Defoe’s title-page, it will be recalled, 
ran thus: The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, .. . Written by Himself. 

The pseudo-editor of Unca Winkfield’s memoirs then provides 
an advertisement done in the general manner of Defoe’s preface: 


The following extraordinary History will prove either acceptable or 
not to the reader; in either case, it ought to be a matter of indifference to 
him from what quarter, or by what means he receives it. 

But if curiosity demands a satisfaction of this kind, all that he can 
receive is only this, that I found it among the papers of a deceased friend. 

Upon a perusal of it, I found it both pleasing and instructive, not 
unworthy of the most sensible reader, highly fit to be perused by the youth 
of both sexes, as a rational, moral entertainment; and, as such, I doubt not 
but that it will descend to late posterity, when most of its contemporaries, 
founded only in fiction, will have been long forgotten.* 


The style of the narrative rarely takes on the elaborate formality 
which characterizes the eighteenth-century American novel, and 
which is suggested by the diction of the advertisement just quoted. 
In the main, the female American writes with her eye on the text 
of Robinson Crusoe, producing prose unparalleled in eighteenth-cen- 
tury American fiction for simplicity and directness. Two passages 
drawn from many will illustrate the fidelity with which the tone 
and spirit of Defoe’s style are followed: 

Having paid my father every funeral honor I could and having 
nothing now to attach me to this country, and the bulk of my fortune 
lying in England, I determined to embark for that kingdom, and to con- 
clude my days in my uncle’s family. But Solomon saith, “The heart of 
man deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his going,’ and so I found 
it. I was now in my four and fortieth year. At this time an opportunity 
offered that favored my voyage. There was a sloop in the harbour, a 
good sailing vessel, and large enough to carry me, my attendant, and 
effects.* 

* Op. cit., [iii]. Defoe had stated in his preface that he hoped “to justify and honour 
the wisdom of Providence,” to aid in “the instruction of others,” and to contribute as well 
to the diversion, as to the instruction of the reader.” (Robinson Crusoe, ed. Trent (New 


York, 1916), p. 3.) 
*Idem, p. 37. 
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At the close of my prayers, I solemnly committed myself into the hands 
of God. I now arose from my knees with a serenity by no means to 
have been expected. During this composure of mind, I advanced to the 
highest ground, I could see, in hopes I might discover some place of 
safety, not considering the improbability of such a discovery.° 


Unca Winkfield is indebted to Robinson Crusoe for episodes 
as well as for diction, with the same obviousness but not to the 
same degree. Both indulge in various voyages preliminary to their 
great adventure, each preluding such undertakings by matter-of-fact 
farewell addresses. Each is at length cast on an uninhabited island. 
Here Robinson builds suitable furniture for his cave, all which equip- 
ment is provided for Unca by a hermit. The Indians visit Unca’s 
isle annually, as did Crusoe’s cannibals. Unca secures a chest, deals 
with goats, gathers salt and preserves meat, suffers from a fever, and 
through half the book follows closely the excellent example set by 
Defoe’s unheroic hero. It is upon the arrival of the Indians that the 
female American deserts Defoe’s guidance and plunges boldly into 
melodrama. Her savages are a curious mixture of the North Amer- 
ican and the South American Indian, done in semi-intelligent imita- 
tion of the traditional noble savage. The final chapters of the novel, 
therefore, are significant in the history of the doctrine of the return 
to nature, and of American missionary endeavor. 

The incidents recounted in The Female American are so prepos- 
terous that the book has little intrinsic worth. Viewed in connection 
with the main body of eighteenth-century American fiction, how- 
ever, the book is unique in two respects: the anonymous author in- 
troduces the South American Indian into the North American 
novel; and she writes the first close imitation of any English novelist, 
done by an American hand. Save for the deduction that the novel- 
ist is a woman, there is no clue to the identity of this creator of the 
first American Robinson Crusoe.® 

* The Female American, Newburyport II (1790), 464. 
* Although Loshe (op. cit.) and Oscar Wegelin (Early American Fiction (New York, 


1929), p. 36) attribute the novel to an actual personage named Unca Winkfield, a reading 
of the book makes it evident that Unca is entirely fictitious. 
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MARK TWAIN LETTERS 


I am writing a biography of my kinsman, Samuel L. Clemens 
[Mark Twain], and specializing on his earlier years, 1835-1870. If 
any readers of American Literature have letters or other information 
regarding Mark Twain, will they please communicate with me? 


Cyrit CLEMENS. 
Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. Dissertations oN INpivipuaL AUTHORS: 

The Novels of Cooper in Relation to American Criticism. Dorothy 
Waples (Yale). 

The Political Ideas of Cooper. R. T. Prescott (Nebraska). 

George H. Miles. S. H. Fritchman (New York University). 

Fitz-James O’Brien: A Literary Bohemian of the 1850’s. Francis Wolle 
(Columbia). 

John Trumbull. Alexander Cowie (Yale). 

Folk-lore in the Works of Mark Twain. V. R. West (Nebraska). 

Whitman’s Debt to Emerson. Ruth Pressley (Texas). 


II. Dissertations ON Topics oF A GENERAL Nature: 
The Philadelphia Theater during the Eighteenth Century. T. C. Pol- 
lock (Pennsylvania). 
The Philadelphia Theater from 1830 to 1860. A. H. Wilson (Pennsyl- 
vania). 
III. Dissertations in AMERICAN History: 
Political Theory in American Literature. C. W. Hart (Chicago). 
American Culture as Seen through Early Magazines. J. E. Wisan (Co- 
lumbia). 
Early Development of National Consciousness in the United States. 
Pansy Stone (Columbia). 
The Country Printer in the United States, 1790-1830. M. W. Hamilton 
(Columbia). 
Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1831): An American Savant. C. R. Hall 
(Columbia). 
De Tocqueville in France and America. G. W. Pierson (Yale). 
Horace Greeley, the Tribune, and the Civil War. R. R. Fahrney (Chi- 


cago). 
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The Social and Intellectual Life of the Village in Maine, 1820-1860. 
R. G. McCarthy (Harvard). : 

John Cotton. Alice F. Warren (Wisconsin). 

The History of Connecticut, 1818-1850. J. M. Morse (Yale). 

Freedom of Thought in the Ante-bellum South. W. C. Eaton (Har- 
vard). 

The Development of South Carolina, 1660-1720. Adelaide B. Helwig 
(California). 

The Succession of Cultural Groups in the City of Chicago. P. F. Cres- 
sey (Chicago). 

IV. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 


Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature prior to 1865. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, V, 499-502. 

James Nelson Barker. P. H. Musser (Pennsylvania). University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 

Joel Barlow: His Life and Work up to 1790. T. A. Zunder (Yale, 1927). 

F. Marion Crawford. C. N. Saltus (Wisconsin, 1929). 

The Influence of the German Tale on Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne. 
H. A. Pochman (North Carolina, 1929). 

E. L. Godkin as Utilitarian. V. C. Christianson (Washington, 1929). 


. Oruer REsEARCH IN Procress: 


Raymond W. Adams (North Carolina) : Thoreau. 

Gregory Paine (North Carolina): A Biographical and Critical Study 
of Fenimore Cooper. 

M. Clavel (Université d’Aix-Marseille) : Fenimore Cooper: The Man 
and his Work; Fenimore Cooper and his Critics (1820-1930). 

Robert M. Lester (Carnegie Corporation of New York) : Joseph Glover 
Baldwin: His Life, Times, and Relation to the Development of 
American Humor. 

(Co- Milton Ellis (Maine): Reissue of Monograph on Joseph Dennie, with 

Letters; The Earliest American Novel. 


ann! Elizabeth Jordan (Oklahoma): Poe’s Influence on Russian Writers. 
Aubrey H. Starke (Northwestern): Sidney Lanier. 

iene Bernard Da Voto (Harvard): A Critical Biography of Mark Twain. 
Cyril Clemens (Webster Groves, Missouri): A Life of Mark Twain, 

Hall with Special Attention to the Years 1835-1870. 


Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 


Chi Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


The number of periodicals in which material on American literature is 
to be found is so great that it is very difficult for any one to keep up with 
it. The Editors of American Literature have decided that the publication 
in each number of a list of such articles will be extremely useful to both 
students and teachers. 

The following list does not include books or, as a rule, reviews of books. 
The definition of American literature followed is that implicit in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature. The brief summaries which 
follow some of the titles are intended to indicate the content of the article 
(which often the title does not make sufficiently clear), not to pass judg- 
ment upon its merits. 

We had hoped to begin with the January, 1929, numbers of the various 
publications, but this has proved to be impracticable. Although a few ear- 
lier titles appear, the following list begins with June, 1929. 

We wish to thank the men who have been willing to undertake the 
larger part of the enormous labor involved in the preparation of these lists: 
Messrs. Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Edward S. Bradley (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Frederic 
I. Carpenter (Harvard University), Oral S. Coad (New Jersey College 
for Women), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), H. M. Ellis (Uni- 
versity of Maine), Clarence Gohdes (New York University), Earl Leslie 
Griggs (University of Michigan), George E. Hastings (University of Ar- 
kansas), Ernest E. Leisy (Southern Methodist University), Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott (Hunter College), Tremaine McDowell (University of Minne- 
sota), John Brooks Moore (State University of Washington), J. H. Nel- 
son (University of Kansas), Gregory Paine (University of North Caro- 
lina), Robert E. Spiller (Swarthmore College), and John D. Wade (Van- 
derbilt University). 

The Managing Editor will welcome reprints or other information con- 
cerning articles which appear in periodicals not on our list. The list in- 
cludes the following publications (not all of which are covered in this 
issue) : 

Adelphi, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, The American Collector, 
The Report of the American Historical Association, The American Historical Review, The 


American Journal of Philology, American Literature, The American Mercury, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, The American Political Science Review, American 
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Speech, Americana, Anglia, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, 
The Atlantic Monthly, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Beiblatt 
zur Anglia, Blackwood’s Magazine, The Bookman, The Boston Public Library Bulletin, 
Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society, The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, The 
California Historical Society Quarterly, The Canadian Historical Review, The Catholic His- 
torical Review, The Century Magazine, Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety), Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, The Criterion, Dialect Notes, 
The Edinburgh Review, The Educational Review, The English Journal, The English Re- 
view, English Studies (Amsterdam), Englische Studien, Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, The Essex Antiquarian, The Forum, The Fortnightly, The Georgia 
Historical Society Bulletin, The Granite Monthly, La Grande Revue, Harper’s Magazine, 
The Harvard Graduates Magazine, Harvard Library Notes, The Illinois Historical Society 
Journal, The Indiana Magazine of History, The Indiana University Bulletin, The Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, The Journal of American Folk-lore, The Journal of Amer- 
ican History, The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, The Journal of Modern His- 
tory, The Journal of Negro History, The Kentucky State Historical Society Register, 
Language, The Literary Digest, The London Mercury, The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Mercure de 
France, The Methodist Review, The Methodist Quarterly Review, Minnesota History, The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, The Missouri Historical Review, The Modern Language 
Journal, Modern Language Notes, The Modern Language Review, Modern Philology, The 
Monist, The Michigan History Magazine, The Modern Quarterly, The Nation, The Nation 
and Athenaeum, The New England Quarterly, The New Mexican Historical Review, The 
New Republic, The New York Herald-Tribune literary supplement (“Books”), The New 
York Times Magazine, The New York Public Library Bulletin, The North American Re- 
view, The North Carolina Historical Review, The North Dakota Historical Quarterly, Notes 
and Queries, The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, 
Publications of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, The Open Court, The Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, The Outlook and Independent, The Overland Monthly, The Personal- 
ist, The Philological Quarterly, PMLA, Poet Lore, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, The 
Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Association, The Quarterly Review, Re- 
view of English Studies, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Littérature Comparée, Revue de 
Paris, Revue Anglo-américaine, The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, The Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, The Royal Historical Society Collections, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, School and Society, Scribner’s Magazine, Scandinavian Studies, The Sewanee Review, 
Smith College Studies, The South Atlantic Quarterly, The Southwest Review, The South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
The Spectator, Studies in Philology, The Theatre Arts Monthly, The Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, The University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, The University of California Publications in Modern Philology, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Record, The University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, The 
University of Kansas Bulletin, The University of South Carolina Bulletin, The University of 
Texas Studies in English, The University of Colorado Studies, The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, The Virginia Quarterly Review, Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 
Society, The Washington Historical Quarterly, Washington University Studies in the Human- 
ities, The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Publications of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society,.The William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, The Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, Proceedings of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, The Yale Library 
Gazette, The Yale Review. 
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I. GENERAL 


Anonymous, “Measuring our Culture by Europe’s,” The Literary Digest, 
CI, 20-21 (June 22, 1929). 


Excerpts from remarks about American literature and art by St. john Ervine. 


Boynton, P. H., “O. E. Rélvaag and the Conquest of the Pioneer,” The 
English Journal, College Edition, XVIII, 535-542 (September, 1929). 
Professor Boynton applies the analyses involved in Rélvaag’s work to the successive con- 

quests of the American pioneers. 

Burch, Esther E., “The Sources of New England Democracy: A Contro- 
versial Statement in Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought,” American Literature, 1, 115-130 (May, 1929). 

“. . . the authorities considered not only believe that Luther’s influence tended toward 
absolutism and Calvin’s toward democracy, but that the Pilgrims, as part of the general 
Separatist movement, were not Lutherans but Calvinists who derived their church govern- 
ment directly from presbyterianism with a possible influence from the equally non-Lutheran 
sources of Lollardry or Anabaptism . . . the works listed by Professor Parrington seem to 
lead to a conclusion quite different from his own.” 

Foerster, Norman, “Wordsworth in America,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 85-95 (January, 1929). 


Primarily a review of Annabel Newton, Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. 


McCallum, J. D., “The Apostle of Culture Meets America,” The New 
England Quarterly, Ul, 357-381 (July, 1929). 
Professor McCallum gives an account of America’s criticism of Matthew Arnold during 


the years from 1866 to 1888, considering chiefly the comments on Arnold’s American lec- 
ture tour; the author finds his materials in magazines, newspapers, and books. 


McGill, Josephine, “Sing All a Green Willow,” The North American Re- 
view, CCXXVII, 218-224 (August, 1929). 


Comments on familiar ballads as heard in the Kentucky hills. 


Nelson, John Herbert, “Some German Surveys of American Literature,” 
American Literature, 1, 149-160 (May, 1929). 


Nixon, Herman Clarence, “Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of 
the American Frontier,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVIII, 83-89 
(January, 1929). 

Spiller, Robert E., “The Verdict of Sydney Smith,” American Literature, 
I, 3-13 (March, 1929). 


A study of Smith’s comments on America. 


zu Stolberg Wernigerode, Count Otto, “Bismarck and his American 
Friends,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, V, 397-410 (July, 1929). 
One of the friends was John Lothrop Motley. 
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II. 1607-1800 


Tyler, C. E., “Topographical Terms in the Seventeenth-Century Records 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island,” The New England Quarterly, Il, 
382-401 (July, 1929). 

A detailed study of seventeenth century documents reveals that topographical terms, 
although unfamiliar in orthography, are “on the whole perfectly intelligible to the twen- 


tieth century reader. Only a very small number have dropped out of general use, and of 
these many are retained in local English dialects.” 


Bowman, J. R., “A Bibliography of The First Book of the American 
Chronicles of the Times, 1774-1775,’ American Literature, 1, 69-73 
(March, 1929). 


Clark, Harry Hayden, “What Made Freneau the Father of American 
Poetry?” Studies in Philology, XXVI, 1-22 (January, 1929). 


Gohdes, Clarence, “Ethan Allen and his Magnum Opus,” The Open 

Court, XLIII, 129-151 (March, 1929). 

A study of the Oracles of Reason. 

Hastings, George E., “John Bull and his American Descendants,” Amer- 

ican Literature, 1, 40-68 (March, 1929). 

“This study was begun for the purpose of determining the exact relationship between 
{Arbuthnot’s] The History of John Bull and [Hopkinson’s] A Pretty Story. . .. Later it 
was extended to include an investigation of Jeremy Belknap’s The Foresters and James Kirke 
Paulding’s The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan. ...A study ot 
Washington Irving’s character sketch ‘John Bull’ was added. . . . Finally, an attempt was 
made to discover the extent to which the Americans were influenced not only by Arbuthnot 
but also by one another.” 


Mayo, Lawrence Shaw, “Jeremy Belknap and Ebenezer Hazard,” The 
New England Quarterly, 11, 183-198 (April, 1929). 


Zunder, Theodore A., “Joel Barlow and George Washington,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLIV, 254-256 (April, 1929). 


————__—_—_, “Joel Barlow and Seasickness,” The Yale Journal of 
Biology and Medicine, I, 385-390 (July 1, 1929). 


, “Six Letters of Joel Barlow to Oliver Wolcott,” The 
New England Quarterly, Il, 475-489 (July, 1929). 


The letters were written by Barlow to his friend between February 8 and. December 13, 
1779. Dr. Zunder supplies notes and comments. 


» “Noah Webster and The Conquest of Candan,” 
American Literature, 1, 200-202 (May, 1929). 


Timothy Dwight wrote to Webster, “The idea . . . that the poem is Allegorical, is so 
far from a foundation, that untill [sic] I received your letter, it never entered into my mind, 
that such an apprehension could be entertained by a man of common sense.” 
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III. 1800-1870 


True, R. H., “A Sketch of the Life of John Bradbury, Including his Un- 
published Correspondence with Thomas Jefferson,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, LXVIII, No. 2 (1929). 


Matthews, A., “A Projected Harvard Magazine, 1814,” The Harvard Grad- 
uates Magazine, XXXVII, 445-447 (June, 1929). 
An account of early Harvard student publications, particularly the revived Lyceum, pro- 

jected in a prospectus (which the writer gives) in 1814. 

Stearns, Bertha M., “Early New England Magazines for Ladies,” The 
New England Quarterly, Il, 420-457 (July, 1929). 


This article presents a history of magazines for ladies published in New England before 
Godey’s Lady’s Book began its career in 1830. As early as 1784, the author finds, one 
publication devoted a page to verse for women, and another particularly begged for works 
showing the “elegant polish of the female pencil.” Editors were more and more inter- 
ested in pleasing feminine readers as the years passed. Miss Stearns summarizes several 
sentimental stories in these early works which show that they were true predecessors ot 
the Lady’s Book. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis, “Cooper the Critic,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, V, 1107-1108 (June 15, 1929). 


Spiller, Robert E., “Fenimore Cooper: Critic of his Times: New Letters 
from Rome and Paris, 1830-1831,” American Literature, 1, 131-148 


(May, 1929). 


McDowell, Tremaine, “The Juvenile Verse of William Cullen Bryant,” 
Studies in Philology, XXVI, 96-116 (January, 1929). 


, “Bryant and The North American Review,” Amer- 
ican Literature, 1, 14-26 (March, 1929). 


“This ‘distant voice of kindness’ from the staff of the Review, by keeping the youth 
Bryant within the field of belles lettres from 1816 to 1821, made it certain that, during the 
half-century which followed, the man Bryant would never again consider desertion of the 
muse.” 


Clark, David Lee, “The Sources of Poe’s The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
Modern Language Notes, XXIV, 349-356 (June, 1929). 
Resemblances between Poe’s tale and (a) two narratives in Blackwood’s and (b) Chapter 

XVI of Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntley. 

Griggs, Earl Leslie, “Five Sources of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘Pinakidia,’” 
American Literature, 1, 196-199 (May, 1929). 


The five sources indicated are Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Baron Bielfeld’s 
Elements of Universal Erudition, Jacob Bryant’s Mythology, James Montgomery's Lectures 
on Literature, and James Fenimore Cooper’s Excursions in Switzerland. 


Lemonnier, Léon, “Edgar Poe et le Théatre de mystére et de terreur,” La 
Grande Revue, CXXX, 379-396 (May, 1929). 
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Carpenter, F. I., “Points of Comparison between Emerson and William 
James,” The New England Quarterly, Il, 458-474 (July, 1929). 


The author finds that the writers considered were similar in general philosophic atti- 
tudes; that James’s writings often parallel Emerson’s; that Emerson “anticipated vaguely 
some of James’s theories of philosophy and pragmatism; that he suggested the title of The 
Will to Believe; and finally that Emerson’s writings, through those of his disciples, further 
influenced James.” However, “James seldom quoted Emerson at much length,” and he 
“expressed his decided distrust of Emerson’s ‘transcendentalism,’ especially in his earlier 
writings.” 


Elliott, G. R., “On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance, ” The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, Il, 93-104 (January, 1929). 


Gohdes, Clarence, “Some Remarks on Emerson’s Divinity School Ad- 
dress,” American Literature, 1, 27-31 (March, 1929). 


Mr. Gohdes discusses the relation of the Divinity School Address to Rev. Samuel D. Rob- 
bins’s “Thoughts on Unity, Progress, and Government,” published in The Boston Quarterly 
Review, 1, 192-200 (April, 1838). 


Hotson, Clarence Paul, “Emerson’s Biographical Sources for ‘Sweden- 
borg,’” Studies in Philology, XXV1, 23-46 (January, 1929). 


, “Sampson Reed, a Teacher of Emerson,” The New 
England Quarterly, II, 249-277 (April, 1929). 


Warren, Austin, “The Concord School of Philosophy,” The New England 
Quarterly, II, 199-233 (April, 1929). 

Gohdes, Clarence, “The Western Messenger and The Dial,” Studies in 
Philology, XXVI, 67-84 (January, 1929). 


Murdock, Kenneth B., “Andrews Norton’s Estimate of Longfellow,” 
American Literature, 1, 77 (March, 1929). 


Adams, Raymond W., “Thoreau and Immortality,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 58-66 (January, 1929). 


Hubbell, G. S., “Walden Revisited,” The Sewanee Review, XXXVII, 283- 
294 (September, 1929). 
An attempt to apply Thoreau’s doctrine of independence to present-day materialism. 

Keiser, Albert, “New Thoreau Material,” Modern Language Notes, XLIV, 
253-254 (April, 1929). 

Erskine, John, “A Whale of a Story,” The Delineator, October, 1929, pp. 
15 ff. 


“What the adverse critic forgets to notice is that ‘Moby Dick’ is not a novel, but a poem.” 
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Gleim, W. S., “A Theory of Moby Dick,” The New England Quarterly, 
II, 402-419 (July, 1929). 


Stressing a strong influence of Swedenborg which he argues is to be traced in Moby 
Dick, the author outlines a complicated symbolical meaning for Melville’s masterpiece. After 
pointing 0. ~ statements by Melville concerning allegory in the book—many of which have 
been noted by earlier critics—Mr. Gleim gives his evidence for holding that all of the char- 
acters of the tale, minor as well as major, are intended to represent abstractions such as 
Fate, Thoroughness, Destructiveness, Blasphemy, etc. 


[ Melville, Herman], “Journal of Melville’s Voyage in a Clipper aaa The 
New England Quarterly, Il, 120-139 (January, 1929). 


[ Melville, Herman ], “Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter to Hawthorne,” The New 
England Quarterly, Il, 296-307 (April, 1929). 

Maxfield, E. K., “ ‘Goody Goody’ Literature and Mrs. Stowe,” American 
Speech, IV, 189-202 (February, 1929). 

Hewlett, James Howell, “An Unknown Poem by Father Ryan,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLIV, 259-261 (April, 1929). 

Blodgett, Harold, “Whitman and Dowden,” American Literature, 1, 171- 
182 (May, 1929). 

Ware, Lois, “Poetic Conventions in Leaves of Grass,” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 47-57 (January, 1929). 


Wiley, Autrey Nell, “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,” American 
Literature, 1, 161-170 (May, 1929). 


The devices considered are epanaphora and epanalepsis. 


IV. 1870-1900 
Stewart, George R., Jr., “The Year of Bret Harte’s Birth,” American Lit- 
erature, 1, 78 (March, 1929). 
The year indicated is 1836. 
Brashear, M. M., “An Early Mark Twain Letter,” Modern Language 
Notes, XLIV, 256-259 (April, 1929). 


Lorch, Fred W., “Mark Twain in lowa,” The lowa Journal of History 

and Politics, XXVII, 409-456 (July, 1929). 

New facts and unpublished manuscript material on Samuel Clemens and (a) Muscatine, 
1853-1855, (b) Keokuk, 1855-1856; including two letters to Annie Taylor and three “Snod- 
grass” letters as published in The Keokuk Post. 

Brewton, William W., “St. Elmo and St. Twelvemo,” The Saturday Re- 

view of Literature, V, 1123-1124 (June 22, 1929). 

On Augusta Evans and literary idealism in the older South. 
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Wykoff, George S., “The Cable Family in Indiana,” American Literature, 
I, 183-195 (May, 1929). 

A study of the ancestry of George W. Cable. 

Mayfield, John S., “Lanier’s Trail in Texas,” The Texas Monthly, Ill, 
329-337 (March, 1929). 

Starke, Aubrey Harrison, “Sidney Lanier and Paul Hamilton Hayne: 
Three Unpublished Letters,” American Literature, 1, 32-39 (March, 
1929). 

Three new letters from Lanier to Hayne, chiefly about the latter’s poems. 

Coryell, Russell M., “The Birth of Nick Carter,” The Bookman, LXIX, 

495-502 (July, 1929). 


The son of the author of the Nick Carter stories tells how his father turned from the 
writing of short juvenile stories to detective fiction, plays, and confession stories, under va- 
rious pen names. 


Bohnenberger, Carl, and Hill, N. M., “The Letters of Joseph Conrad to 
Stephen and Cora Crane,” The Bookman, LXIX, 367-374 (June, 1929). 


The second and concluding selection of unpublished letters during the years 1898-1901. 


Bragdon, Claude, “The Purple Cow Period,” The Bookman, LXIX, 475- 
478 (July, 1929). 


Reminiscences of the “Dinkey Magazines” that caught the spirit of the fabulous nine- 
ties: The Lark, The Chap Book, and The Philistine. 


Grattan, C. Hartley, “Frank Norris,” The Bookman, LXIX, 506-510 (July, 
1929). 


Norris was contemptuous of style, but McTeague, Vandover and the Brute, and The 
Octopus are masterpieces because of their realism. 


Hamilton, Clayton, “Brander,” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXVI, 82-87. 
A biographical and critical sketch of Brander Matthews, largely emphasizing Matthews’ 
personality. 
Maurice, A. B., “More ‘Old Bookman Days,” The Bookman, LXX, 56-65 
(September, 1929). 


A second chat about contributors to The Bookman from about 1895 to 1912. 


V. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Athearn, Clarence R., “Woodrow Wilson’s Philosophy,” The Methodist 
Review, CXII, 683-688 (September-October, 1929). 


The distinctive principles of Wilson’s idealism were the supreme value of personality, 
love of truth, and the moral law. These he applied to education, religion, business, govern- 
ment, and world peace. 


Anonymous, “Bliss Carman,” The Literary Digest, CII, 21 (June 6, 1929). 
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, “Changing Taste Reflected by the Pulitzer Prizes,” 
The Literary Digest, CI, 25-26 (June 1, 1929). 
Adams, M., “A Small-town Editor Airs his Mind,” The New York Times 
Magazine, September, 22, 1929. 


An interview with Sherwood Anderson, who discusses the problems of a country editor 
and thereby reveals some biographical information. 


Barr, Stringfellow, “The Uncultured South,” The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, V, 192-200 (April, 1929). 

Bennett, Isadora, “Lang Syne’s Miss,” The Bookman, LXIX, 357-366 
(June, 1929). 
Julia Peterkin against her plantation background. 


Boyd, James, “The Prospect for American Literature,” The Outlook and 
Independent, CLII, 587-600 (August 7, 1929). 


Brock, H. I., “Belasco, Magician of the Stage, is 75,” The New York Times 
Magazine, July 21, 1929. 


A résumé of his life and a critical estimate. 


Burke, Kenneth, “A Decade of American Fiction,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
561-567 (August, 1929). 


A brief discussion of the work of Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, Glenway Westcott, John Dos Passos, and others. 


Clark, Emily, “The Case of Mr. Cabell,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 

V, 336-345 (July, 1929). 
, “Ellen Glasgow,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 

V, 182-191 (April, 1929). 

Compton, Clark H., “Who Reads Carl Sandburg?” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXVIII, 190-200 (April, 1929). 

Davidson, L. J., “Lazarus in Modern Literature,” The English Journal, 
College Edition, XVIII (June, 1929). 
The article includes a discussion of the Lazarus theme by three American writers: E. A. 


Robinson, Anna Hempstead Branch, and Eugene O'Neill. 


Dickinson, Thomas H., “The Dawn of a New Dramatic Era,” The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, V, 411-431 (July, 1929). 

Eastman, Max, “The Tendency toward Pure Poetry,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLIX, 221-230 (July, 1929). 


Passing comments on recent American poetry. 
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Forbes, Esther, “Anne Douglas Sedgwick and her Novels,” The Bookman, 
LXIX, 568-574 (August, 1929). 
” Brief comment on the circumstances of their composition. 
Haardt, Sara, “Joseph Hergesheimer’s Methods,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
398-403 (June, 1929). 


Comprehensive research with an eye to pictorial detail is employed as surcease from 
noise and hypocrisy. 


Hartsock, Ernest, “Roses in the Desert,” The Sewanee Review, XXXVII, 
328-335 (July-September, 1929). 


A survey of contemporary Southern verse. 


Hughes, M. Y., “Jim Tully: Poet or Picaro?” The Sewanee Review, 
XXXVII, 389-398 (October-December, 1929). 


Maurice, A. B., “Irvin S. Cobb,” The Bookman, LXIX, 511-514 (July, 
1929). 
Gives circumstances connected with the publication of Cobb’s various stories. 
, “Stewart Edward White,” The Bookman, LXIX, 
588-589 (August, 1929). 
McCormick, V. T., “Is Poetry a Live Issue in the South?” The Sewanee 


Review, XXXVII, 399-406 (October-December, 1929). 


Cites the work of Ransom, Percy, and others, but concludes that poetry must be judged 
according to its merit, not geography. 


Powys, John Cowper, “Edgar Lee Masters,” The Bookman, LXIX, 650- 


655 (August, 1929). 


Powys regards the clarified objectivity with which the author of The Spoon River An- 
thology treats human beings as leading to the most original work—with the exception of 
Dreiser’s novels—‘that American genius has produced since the death of Henry James.” 


Schultz, Victor, “Henry Blake Fuller: Civilized Chicagoan,” The Book- 
man, LXX, 34-38 (September, 1929). 


Stevenson,. Lionel, “Atherton versus Grundy: The Forty Years’ War,” 
The Bookman, LXIX, 464-472 (July, 1929). 
Nearly every one of Mrs. Atherton’s novels has caused a controversy. “She will probably 


live in American literature as H. G. Wells in English, as the most responsive receiving-set 
for the predominant waves of popular intellection throughout her era.” 


Zeitlin, Jacob (ed.), “Correspondence of S. P. Sherman and Paul Elmer 
More,” The Bookman, LXX, 43-53 (September, 1929). 


Letters throwing light on Sherman’s gradual shift to a position nearer that of their 
“adversaries.” 
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VI. AMERICAN ENGLISH 
Axley, L., “One Word More on ‘You All,” American Speech, IV, 347-351 
(June, 1929). 


The author points out alleged misconceptions concerning the use of “you all” in South- 


ern speech. 

Feipel, L. N., “‘A’ and ‘An’ before “H’ and Certain Vowels,” American 
Speech, IV, 442-454 (August, 1929). 

Follin, M. D., “‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” American Speech,-1V, 455-460 
(August, 1929). 

Hardie, M., “Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions Current in the United 
States East of the Missouri and North of the Ohio Rivers,” American 
Speech, IV, 461-472 (August, 1929). 

Hench, A. L., “Nominative “Thou’ and “Thee’ in Quaker English,” Amer- 
ican Speech, 1V, 361-363 (June, 1929). 

Hills, E. C., “Linguistic Substrata of American English,” American 
Speech, 1V, 431-433 (August, 1929). 

The author concludes that only in “perhaps one fiftieth of the United States there are 
linguistic substrata.” 

Lopushansky, J., “Mining Town Terms,” American Speech, IV, 368-374 
(June, 1929). 

Glossary of terms used in a coal-mining town in Pennsylvania. 

Malone, Kemp, “John Davis on American English,” American Speech, 

IV, 473-476 (August, 1929). 


Linguistic observations of an English traveler as recorded in a book published in 1803. 


, “The Semantics of ‘Anglo-Saxon, ” American 
Speech, IV, 355 (June, 1929). 
Calls attention to three uses of the term Anglo-Saxon. 
Maxfield, E. K., “Quaker “Thouw’ and “Thee,” American Speech, IV, 359- 


361 (June, 1929). 
The author holds that “today practically all Friends who use the plain language at all 
say thee habitually, even in more formal discourse.” 


Morison, S. E., “Notes from Maine,” American Speech, IV, 356 (June, 
1929). 

Pound, Louise, ““Whipping the Cat,” American Speech, IV, 352-354 
(June, 1929). 


Prenner, M., “Slang Terms for Money,” American Speech, IV, 357-358 
(June, 1929). 
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Randolph, V., “Wet Words in Kansas,” American Speech, 1V, 385-389 
(June, 1929). 
The author shows that prohibition has not abolished the use of terms connected with 

drinking. 

Saul, V. W., “The Vocabulary of Bums,” American Speech, IV, 337-346 
(June, 1929). 
A glossary of words and phrases used by “knights of the road.” 

Turney, D., “The Mexican Accent,” American Speech, IV, 434-439 (Au- 
gust, 1929). 


Van Patten, N., “Organization of Source Material for the Study of Amer- 
ican English and American Dialects,” American Speech, IV, 425-429 
(August, 1929). 

The author pleads for “the establishment in our libraries of comprehensive special col- 


lections devoted to illustrative material for the study of American speech and the more com- 
plete cataloguing and organization of such limited collections as already exist.” 


Wasson, G. S., “Our Heritage of Old Sea Terms,” American Speech, IV, 
377-384 (June, 1929). 


Traces the “pedigree of a few old sea terms in most common use on shore today.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History or American Lire. (To be completed in twelve volumes.) 
Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox; Ashley H. 
Thorndike and Carl Becker, Consulting Editors. Volume II: Tue 
First AMericaNs 1607-1690. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Vol- 
ume III: Provinciat Society 1690-1763. By James Truslow Adams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. 


The revolt against the domination of the old-fashioned historian of 
war and politics has long been gathering momentum. Nearly two hun- 
dred years ago Voltaire had advanced far enough in the direction of the 
most modern conception of history to assert that if he omitted the arts and 
the progress of the mind from his story of the age of Louis XIV there 
would be left nothing remarkable enough to attract the attention of pos- 
terity; and it has been more than a century since Emerson wrote in his 
Journal: “If we had a series of faithful portraits of private life in Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome, we might relinquish without a sigh their na- 
tional annals.” Meantime the Romantic Movement in literature and the 
growth of popular enthusiasm for social and political democracy had made 
inevitable a change, which, after the comparatively recent pioneer work 
of men like Edward Eggleston, seems now about to be consummated. 
Among numerous works that might be cited as proofs that the new era 
is arriving, A History of American Life is notable as an ambitious attempt 
to examine the whole record of American achievement from the new point 
of view with only casual reference to military and political events; and, 
as such, it promises to be of unusual interest to those students of our lit- 
erature who regard even the fine flower of art as an inseparable part of 
the whole cultural growth, rooted deep in the soil of common life. 

The First Americans and Provincial Society delve deep into a common 
enough kind of soil; for they undertake not merely to reckon up the fluc- 
tuating total of cultural achievement from generation to generation, but 
to determine the significance of a multitude of facts relating to geography, 
agricultural products, occupations, towns and plantations, houses, clothes, 
racial stocks, aristocratic and democratic ideals, morals, crime and punish- 
ment, religion, superstition, education, science, literature, the fine arts. 
Commonplace as such matters may seem, however, they prove a rich field 
for investigation. But perhaps no phase of either study will be of more 
general interest to American readers than the development of the some- 
what striking sectional differences that have always provided a severe 
test of the disinterestedness of our historians. Both Professor Werten- 
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baker and Dr. Adams have naturally returned again and again to this 
theme. 

As for Professor Wertenbaker, though some of his findings may well 
be debated, it would be quite impossible, I think, to convict him of un- 
fairness. The old romancing about a patrician and Cavalier South, dis- 
credited by Professor Wertenbaker long before he wrote this book, gives 
way to a more convincing analysis. The discovery of the profitableness 
of tobacco-planting, the resultant demand for cheap labor, the supply of 
this demand first through the importation of indentured servants and 
later by the purchase of slaves—these events go a long way toward ex- 
plaining the nature of the civilization that came into being in Maryland 
and Virginia during the colonial period. The plantation, not generally so 
large as was thought some years ago, was, of course, the social and eco- 
nomic unit. And equal emphasis is given to the economic and social 
development of the Northern type of civilization, with the town, held 
together by a double bond, ecclesiastical and agrarian, as the effective 
unit. The difficulties of education in Virginia are pictured, but the illit- 
eracy there is set down as less than has been supposed (pp. 250-255). Plan- 
tation life caused neglect of religion, and the uncomfortable situation of 
the clergy, ill-paid and often in disrepute, helped toward the same end, 
and was likewise partly accountable for the lack of enthusiasm for college 
training (pp. 118-137). On the other hand, Professor Wertenbaker pic- 
tures the Massachusetts Bay of the early years as a theocracy, unfriendly 
to democratic ideals (p. 70). Religion was, indeed, not always the chief 
end of the settlers there; but, in spite of the limited church membership, 
the majority of the people of the Bay were probably deeply religious 
(p. 88). The Puritan fathers came to .imerica with no such ideal as lib- 
erty of conscience (p. 90), but it will not do to condemn them for bigotry 
and intolerance: they had substantial reasons for their conduct (p. 101). 
In his treatment of the much-vexed question of witchcraft guilt, Professor 
Wertenbaker is more severe than, for example, Professor Kittredge in his 
recent work on that subject. The peculiar character of the Puritan mind 
helps explain the vogue of the superstition in New England (p. 150); the 
parts played by both the Mathers are adjudged worthy of serious blame 
(pp. 156-157); and, as to the old plea that matters were just as bad in 
England, it is conjectured that during the years 1647-1663, the first period 
of witchcraft excitemert in this country and “the greatest witch-hunting 
period in English history,” “The executions per capita in New England 
probably outnumbered five to one those of the mother country” (p. 154). 
It was due to economic causes that slavery gained but a slight foothold in 
New England (pp. 61-62). It was, indeed, in her economic system that 
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colonial New England was peculiarly fortunate, and this was her best 
contribution later to the country as a whole: 

Much has been said about the influence upon American life of the New England con- 
science, much concerning her contributions to political freedom, but her most valuable 


legacy has been overlooked or minimized—her essentially sound economic and social sys- 
tem, her democracy of labor (p. 75). 


Dr. Adams, who, in his earlier writings, has sometimes seemed not- 
ably unsympathetic with New England colonial leaders, finds ample 
occasion in Provincial Society to evaluate sectional achievement. But if 
his present findings seem at first glance simply a reflection of an old prej- 
udice, it should be remembered, I think, that a new emphasis on Southern 
cultural achievements is now inevitable. The plain fact is that in the 
nineteenth century the local historians of New England, much to their 
credit, simply outdistanced all other local historians; and, in the absence 
of comparatively adequate reports from other sections, the historians who 
sought to be national in their scope naturally filled up their canvas with 
what New England provided. Of late, however, new and somewhat sur- 
prising reports have been made available for the South in particular which 
are destined to shift the balance appreciably in favor of that section. Dr. 
Adams would be much at fault if he did not record this important read- 
justment. And, in general, he shows convincingly (to me at least) that 
the more we learn of the South the more the North and the South seem 
alike until the great development of slavery set in. Even after the advance 
of slavery had begun, Charleston seems to have been for a time not only 
the country’s chief exporting city (p. 208) but likewise its most important 
musical center (p. 276). Toward the end of the colonial period the South 
suffered a decline in education that placed it distinctly below the North 
in this respect (p. 310), but at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there had been no great difference in the general level North and South 
(p. 136). The wealthy Southern youths, Dr. Adams thinks, obtained far 
better training in England than the New England lads received at Har- 
vard (p. 138). In the eighteenth century supremacy in scientific re- 
search passed from New England to the Middle and Southern colonies 
(p. 271). Between 1690 and 1713 the literary “works which have most 
retained their vitality for modern readers were almost all written in the 
South” (p. 127). And later in the colonial period Virginia and South 
Carolina demonstrated in their newspapers a high degree of literary inter- 
est. “The old tradition of the continuous literary preéminence of New 
England was largely based upon mere ignorance of conditions and 
sources in the other colonies” (p. 266). One of the best arguments for 
this point of view, which, however, Dr. Adams does not mention, would 
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have been the case of the long-neglected volume of Poems on Several Oc- 
casions (1736), by a “Gentleman of Virginia.” 

But to students of American literature the space given to purely 
literary history of any section in either Provincial Society or The First 
Americans is likely to seem surprisingly scanty; and possibly much the 
same complaint might be made by students of other special fields con- 
cerned. The two volumes together deal, it is true, with almost the whole 
of the colonial period; but, as the general editors are careful to warn us 
in one of their forewords, there is no pretence that this entire period has 
been “covered.” Manifestly a thoroughgoing study was impossible within 
the prescribed limits. And it is clear that both the authors have regarded 
their function not as original research but as a summarizing and organiz- 
ing of existing authorities. Professor Wertenbaker has made considerable 
use of the resources of the British Public Record Office, and Dr. Adams 
has drawn some materials from the newspapers and magazines, which be- 
come available as source material only during his period. But in general 
the primary sources, with the exception of the many accessible in recent 
editions, are infrequently cited, while secondary authorities are used much 
more extensively. The documentation is notably less satisfactory in Pro- 
vincial Society than in The First Americans. In both volumes it is pos- 
sible to discover minor inaccuracies in fact or judgment, such as Professor 
Wertenbaker’s too enthusiastic statement (p. 320) that Evans's invaluable 
work lists year by year “the entire output of American presses throughout 
this period,” and Dr. Adams’s statement (p. 120) that The Wonders of 
the Invisible World was published in 1684. The critical essays on author- 
ities appended to both volumes are extremely useful, though it is not sur- 
prising to find that not every obviously important source has been re- 
corded. The indexes are, unfortunately, by no means infallible even as a 
list of persons mentioned in the text; and they have the too common fault 
of omitting, in general, references to authorities cited in the footnotes. The 
chief service of these volumes will doubtless be as guides to recent scholar- 
ship in this extensive field, and as enlightening summaries of that scholar- 
ship. This is a very important service, well performed. 

L. Rusk. 

Columbia University. 


American Literature: An Interpretative Survey. By Ernest Erwin Leisy. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1929. x + 299 pp. $2.50. 


In his preface Professor Leisy justifies adding another survey of Amer- 
ican literature to the dozens which have been published. He says that 
one of the sequels of the World War is “A revaluation of our literature,” 
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and that “in this, perhaps the first connected account of our literature to 
be written since the newer stock-taking, an endeavor has been made to 
recognize some of its changes.” 

The most important “departure from the older histories is the attempt 
to group authors by influences and movements;” therefore the book is 
divided into four chapters, with the following headings: “The Puritan 
Tradition,” “The Pioneer Spirit,” “The Romantic Impulse,” and “The 
American Scene (Since 1860).” These organizing factors bear close re- 
semblance to those advocated by Professor Norman Foerster in his paper 
on “Factors in American Literary History,” read before the American 
Literature Group of the M. L. A. in 1925. Mr. Foerster considered it time 
“to abandon the political and geographic terminology in which we have 
enshrouded our confusion” by the use of such terms as “The Colonial 
Period,” “The Revolutionary Period,” “The Knickerbocker Group,” etc., 
and he proposed four factors which seemed to him most important, viz., 
“The Puritan Tradition,” “The Frontier Spirit,” “Romanticism,” and 
“Realism.” Mr. Foerster employed these terms in arranging the divisions 
of his American Poetry and Prose and The Reinterpretation of American 
Literature. 

To Mr. Leisy belongs the distinction, however, of first writing a sur- 
vey of American literature which is organized upon factors of cultural 
thought. To trace Puritanism, the Frontier Spirit, Romanticism, and 
Realism through our literature will lead to new interpretations of old 
books. Yet the author has not departed from the chronological arrange- 
ment of the older histories, and he has not emphasized his guiding head- 
ings. The chapter on “The Puritan Tradition” follows closely the Co- 
lonial period from 1607 to 1765, beginning with Smith and Byrd, who 
were not Puritans, and concluding with Woolman, who was a Quaker. 
The second chapter covers the literature from Crévecoeur to Cooper, cor- 
responding to the Revolutionary and the Early National periods. The 
third chapter on the Romantic Impulse is excellent in scope, but Realism 
deserves more emphasis than is indicated by the American Scene in the 
last chapter. 

Mr. Leisy is a sound student of literature, as his statement of purposes 
and values indicates: 

As writer after writer is discussed an attempt is made, first, to “place” the man with 
reference to the movements of his day; next, to give the essential biographical facts; and, 
finally, after a critical inspection of his work, to suggest what he has to say to posterity. 
. . . The author of this book is under no undue delusion that American literature is great 
artistically, but he is convinced that it reflects the ideals of an increasingly important people 


whose social development cannot be understood without an endeavor at a just appraisal 
of their literature. 
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One cannot praise too highly these noble aims. They are, however, 
difficult of accomplishment in a text of only two hundred and fifty pages, 
in which four hundred writers are discussed or mentioned, exclusive of 
the many listed in the bibliographies and appendix. Of these four hun- 
dred writers, fourteen receive five or more pages each, thirty receive one 
or more pages each, and all the others are dismissed in a phrase, sentence, 
or paragraph. Biographies and critical discussions are necessarily very 
brief. 

Since it is hoped that this book will be issued in later editions, a few 
errors are noted, for correction. Byrd’s style is not “urbane” or “in the 
Addisonian manner,” for it is lively, somewhat pedantic, and frequently 
vulgar. We cannot agree, furthermore, that “with Byrd literary activity 
in the South subsided.” If one reads only The Bay Psalm Book and the 
poems by Bradstreet and Wigglesworth, one can well believe that “poetry 
found scant expression among the Puritans,” or that “the verse of the 
Puritans .. . reflects only the sterner side of life;” but Mather Byles, 
Joseph Green, and others wrote humorous verse, and the cheerful old 
renegade, Thomas Morton, wrote a drinking song as early as 1637. The 
author accepts Tyler’s statement about “Crévecoeur’s idealized treatment 
of rural life in America,” but the Eighteenth Century Sketches of Amer- 
ica, edited by Stanley Williams and others, convinces me that in his later 
writings Crévecoeur wrote realistically, and often depreciatingly, of fron- 
tier America. It is not the accepted opinion now that “the seeds of the 
American Revolution may be traced back to Rousseau,” for the revolu- 
tionary theories derive from Locke and other English philosophers. There 
is implied inaccuracy in the statement that “the almanac had been the gen- 
eral intelligencer in every household since Nathaniel Ames first published 
his in 1726,” for almanacs had been published extensively since the first 
printing press was set up in Cambridge. Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry 
is a picturesque, not a “picaresque,” novel. Melville’s Omoo is not a “satir- 
ical comedy of manners,” and Redburn, not Mardi, “was based on his early 
voyage to Liverpool.” 

To extend this list of minor inaccuracies would give an unjust impres- 
sion of the book. In the trenchant comments on hundreds of authors 
and books Mr. Leisy reveals himself as a wise, well-informed critic. Here 
are a few sentences: “Timothy Dwight was a mellow Cotton Mather, 
carrying a conservative and theological view into a new century and 
adapting it to a more practical age.” “Hawthorne was a reflective Puritan 
reinspired by the ideas of Transcendentalism.” Thoreau “was an out- 
of-doors man with a heavenly gift of expression.” 
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Mr. Leisy maintains his reputation as a bibliographer by giving detailed 
lists of authors and books in the Appendix. The student will have daily 
use for these library aids. 

This succinct, yet comprehensive, survey of our literature will be of 
value to the thousands of college students who are beginning their studies 
and who need guidance in their choice of the best books of many authors. 


Grecory PAINE. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Parson WEEMS OF THE CueErRY-TREE. By Harold Kellock. New York: 
The Century Co. 1928. x + 212 pp. 


Mr. Kellock has employed a familiar formula to produce a popular 
biography in the current mode. He has selected a strongly individual 
character, in whom piety is strangely blended with the picaresque. He has 
read diligently and acquisitively in the rather limited scholarship devoted 
to the people’s biographer of Washington. He has even been at pains to 
perform some independent research, chiefly in the correspondence’ 
of this peripatetic pioneer of the American book trade with his Phila- 
delphia employers and publishers, with results that show especially 
in his chapter on “Chief Justice Marshall’s White Elephant.” He has 
taken the fashionably cynical view of the foibles and especially the virtues 
of his subject. And he has written a readable life, bright rather than 
clever, smart if not really sophisticated. 

Such pieces of vulgarization have their uses, nor need one demand 
in them even so much original scholarship as Mr. Kellock has displayed. 
But praise halts when it appears that the author has converted to his own 
use without adequate acknowledgement practically the whole substance 
of an earlier study of Weems by a competent and responsible scholar. 
It is true that on an early page Mr. Kellock recalls that “one tender- 
hearted Librarian dug him [Weems] out of the past ten years ago and 
devoted to him a slender volume,” and in a footnote cites Parson Weems 
(1911) by Lawrence C. Wroth. Nowhere, however, does he indicate the 
extent of his borrowings. His condescending reference becomes sheer 
impudence when the two books are laid side by side for analysis. Page 
after page in Kellock is a thinly disguised paraphrase, lapsing into quota- 

* The whole of this correspondence has since been published in two volumes of the three 
which comprise the definitive work of scholarship on Weems: Mason Locke Weems, his 
Works and Ways. In three volumes. Volume I, A Bibliography left unfinished by Paul 


Leicester Ford. Volumes II-III, Letters, 1784-1825. Edited by Emily Ellsworth Ford Skeel. 
New York, 1929. See the review by L. C. Wroth in New York Herald-Tribune Books, Sun- 


day, May 12, 1929. 
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tion, though quotation marks never appear. That his book attains twice the 
length of his unconfessed source is due partly to his independent additions 
and to his fuller descriptions of Weems’s tracts; he has also run out many 
of Wroth’s references, without credit to the earlier writer for bibliograph- 
ical aid. Instances of his method of appropriation will appear if pages 
12, 16, 17-24, and 38 in Wroth are compared with pages 10-11, 18, 29-36, and 
61, respectively, in Kellock. But this suspicious parallelism infects nearly 
the whole book; it extends to the structure of entire chapters. Even the 
idea for his concluding sentence Kellock has taken from Wroth’s penulti- 
mate phrase. In at least one instance, Mr. Kellock, who has a flair for 
misquotation, has misread his guide, and applied Wroth’s description of 
Weems’s tract on Penn to his Life of Franklin which it fits not at all (see 
Wroth, p.88, and Kellock, p. 192). 

In such a book one can hardly expect sensitiveness to the subtler obli- 
gations of scholarship. Wroth’s investigation for the first time proved that 
Weems was a regularly ordained minister in the Anglican communion, 
and so altered the whole conception of the man from that of a peddler 
fraudulently claiming holy orders, to that of a clergyman drawn by love 
of books and of wandering into the life of a colporteur. Characteristically 
Kellock has assimilated these facts without stating their source, or noting 
their significance for the portrayal of Weems. 

V. W. Crane. 

Brown University. 


Tue Cycie or Mopern Poetry: A Series of Essays Towards Clearing Our 
Present Poetic Dilemma. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 


“The increasing interest in American literary history on the part of 
our writers and scholars is an excellent sign,” says Professor Elliott, “but 
so far it has been too factual or chatty or sectional. If American poetry 
is to grow toward its own completeness, our critics and teachers and poets 
must conceive of its past growth more largely and organically.” This has 
been done by Mr. Elliott himself, scholar-critic and teacher of rare dis- 
tinction, in a series of essays written in the course of some dozen years and 
published or republished in a carefully revised and amplified form. Al- 
though most of the chapters deal with English poets—Milton, Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, Browning, Arnold, Hardy,—the author makes it plain that 
a profound comprehension of the movement of English poetry is essential 
for a profound comprehension of the movement of American poetry; his 
chapters on English poets are essential for a full understanding of those 
on Longfellow, Whitman, and Robert Frost. 
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Conceiving of the past growth of American poetry largely and organ- 
ically, and viewing the present impasse in the light of that growth,—ren- 
dering literary history fruitful by means of criticism, and criticism fruitful 
by means of literary history,—Mr. Elliott indicates, more impressively than 
anyone else has done, the significance of the poetry of Longfellow. Most 
of our scholars and teachers, through their disdain for that poetry, have 
been seriously weakened as literary historians, and our few apologists for 
Longfellow have defended bits of him rather than estimated his total sig- 
nificance. Mr. Elliott, sharing to the full our contemporary -aversion to 
sentimentalism, yet arrives at this conviction: “If the poetry of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, as I believe, has now reached a point from which it 
cannot go greatly forward without recurring to Milton, American poetry 
is in a similar strait in regard to its neglected classic, Longfellow; through 
whom, incidentally, the way to Milton runs more clearly, in certain re- 
spects, than through any other poet of the past century. A national poetry 
that has become intensely eager in aim but fearfully thin in accomplish- 
ment, cannot safely neglect its most accomplished master. In America 
we should not neglect Longfellow at least until we can overtop The 
Golden Legend and the Tales of a Wayside Inn, not only in picayune 
jewels of expression but in human scope and in narrative power.” We 
have made of Whitman “the extinguisher instead of the corrective of 
Longfellow;” but both Whitman and Longfellow are needed, both must 
be “equably and nationally accepted as the necessary complements of each 
other in the story of our poetry.” Unlike ourselves today, Longfellow 
“felt free to study, translate, copy, and when possible create, at any point 
in that world to which his genius drew him.” Unlike ourselves, he did 
not have to write intensely when he was not intense. Unlike ourselves, 
he was free of the pedantry of the non-cliché and could develop his fine 
art of design. Unlike ourselves, he used only so much of America’s life 
as could be used, in his time, without damage to poetry’s life. Unlike our- 
selves, he was broadly devoted to poetry’s life, drawing humbly upon that 
life, not slavishly serving a narrow doctrine of “vitality.” Unlike our- 
selves, he achieved an impressive totality of mood and personality and 
character. Unlike ourselves (and this should cut our revolters most 
keenly) he attained a secure individuality—attained it without aiming at 
it and despite his modesty in imitation. “Unable yet to produce great 
poems, America wrote through Longfellow fine and shapely poems, and 
then through Whitman passages and hints of a greater poetry.” 

The vitality of Whitman, unlike our own, “was not a dogma but an 
original experience. It was also a natural and powerful swing of the 
American poetic spirit, away from the thin inclusiveness of Longfellow, 
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toward a vivid immediacy of expression. Because we and no other nation 
had a Longfellow, we alone had presently a Whitman. The two are 
complementary, and neither, except in distorted literary history, is more 
characteristic of America than the other, or more organic in the develop- 
ment of her poetry.” 

Complementary to Longfellow, Whitman is also essentially the Amer- 
ican equivalent of Browning. “The metal they unearthed was common, 
and their evaluation of it was shaped by the same historical situation. 
Immediate feeling—feeling largely freed from the restraint and guidance 
of human tradition, and vivified by fresh intimacies with Nature—had 
previously been sung into the foreground of English poetry by Words- 
worth and his contemporaries. Browning and Whitman approached it, 
like second-comers to a newly-discovered country, with diminished tune- 
fulness but intensified belief. They cultivated this type of emotion more 
intensively than their predecessors; and they turned away more definitively 
from the old principles of art and the wisdom of the ages.” Ironically, 
their zest for immediacy led them to improvise modes of expression that 
could not have immediate appeal. “Their effort for naturalness was itself 
unnatural; they tried too hard to let themselves go. As their inner life 
was a spirited form of soliloquy, their need, as artists, was to discern its 
natural courses and to develop its natural banks. Instead, they just kept 
damming and undamming it, as boys do a stream, to make it go like any- 
thing. Often, at the fortunate moment between stagnation and muddy 
onrush, they won the strong, clean curve of great poetry.” Whereas the 
vision of Whitman has been left where he left it, his stylistic manner has 
been carried forward by the Imagistic movement, which, like the school 
of Pope, accomplished a needed pruning and soon lapsed into a new 
heresy—in this case “a strained effort to write strong,” as Professor Walter 
Raleigh described it. Moreover, since “Imagism means the abeyance of 
large design and full poetic ideas,” the recent effort to revive poetry was 
headed away from the center and towards that dim inane in which poetry 
now threatens to suffocate. 

If we would work clear of our present poetic dilemma we must con- 
sider intently, as Americans, the examples of Longfellow and Whitman, 
and as Anglo-Saxons (“who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake”), 
the example of Milton. “If Shakespeare, in a way, exhausted the poetic 
imagination, Milton renewed it. He accomplished the thing that poetry 
at its best is blindly striving toward today. With a free and compre- 
hensive attitude toward tradition, he created a new form of poetry. And 
he opened the highest, the most powerful, source of poetic spontaneity at 
a time when certain poets were already laying the groundlines of the neo- 
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classic conventionalism of the eighteenth century.” Despite a “remark- 
able array of poetically gifted persons, from Wordsworth to Hardy,” mod- 
ern poetry has never been able even to approach “the highest level of the 
Renaissance.” Even when fascinated by the centrality of Shakespeare and 
the secure elevation of Milton, as in the case of Wordsworth and Keats, 
it has missed the open secret of their power. It has lost, above all, that 
firm realization of the doubleness of human nature—“two opposed na- 
tures, a lower and a higher, meeting terribly or beautifully in human 
personality”—which Shakespeare and Milton possessed. The highway 
which modern poetry has abandoned and must return to leads from seven- 
teenth-century humanism. 

This is at once historical interpretation and literary criticism. Other 
scholars and critics concerned with the course of modern poetry will 
presently confirm, modify, or reject Professor Elliott’s point of view and 
his conclusions. Our contemporary scholarship has developed out of an 
age of naturism; it is the child of romanticism and science; it has its as- 
sumptions and its limits, like everything else in history; it reflects the 
age, and will change with the age, which is now ripening for a movement 
not naturistic. For scholarship, as for poetry, I believe that Mr. Elliott’s 
book is momentous and timely. It is not easy reading. Its intellectual 
and emotional idiom is equally alien from the factual manner of scien- 
tific scholarship and the facile impressionism of our prevailing criticism, 
to both of which the modern reader has perforce accustomed himself. It 
is strenuously reflective, delicately penetrating almost to attenuation, so 
earnest in the quest of shades of truth that the outlines of the discourse 
are sometimes obscured, and so varied in the expression of a rich perso- 
nality that many passages hover bewilderingly between the serious and 
the satirical, the enthusiastic and the restrained, the elevated and the 
homely, the humorously tolerant and the uncompromisingly firm. Re- 
peated readings of the more difficult parts, however, as one reviewer may 
testify, are abundantly rewarding. For, if the personality of the author is 
complex, it is partly because he has nourished it, to an extent unusual in 
American scholarship, upon “the comprehensive nature of poetry.” 


NorMan Foerster. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Letrers FROM Brook Farm, 1844-1847. By Marianne Dwight. Edited by 
Amy L. Reed. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1928. xv + 191 pp. 


The material contained in Letters from Brook Farm provides the best 
available information about the famous community in West Roxbury dur- 
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ing its Fourieristic period. This is largely due to the fact that the author 
of the letters, Marianne Dwight, was well informed as to the transactions 
of the select council who controlled the policies of the organization during 
its later days. Of particular interest to the student of the history of Brook 
Farm are the last few letters in the volume, which throw new light upon 
the reaction from Fourierism that manifested itself soon after the burning 
of the Phalanstery in March, 1846. 

Of more general interest, perhaps, are the charming pictures of the life 
of the associationists, who were able “to idealize the actual” more fre- 
quently than one might suppose. Most of the letters were addressed to 
Anna Q. T. Parsons,’ who “longed to become a member” of the com- 
munity “but was prevented by family obligations.” As a consequence, 
the accounts of the various activities at West Roxbury are especially de- 
tailed. 

Although no index has been provided for the volume, the text appears 
to have been edited with care, and occasional notes have been supplied, 
derived largely from Lindsay Swift’s Brook Farm. 


CLARENCE .GOHDES. 


New York University. 


SaraH Orne Jewetr. By Francis Otto Matthiessen. Boston: The Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1929. 

Sarah Orne Jewett died in 1909, just twenty years ago, leaving as her 
“carte de visite to posterity” two brief novels, eleven collections aggregat- 
ing some 110 short stories and sketches, and one romance of the Revolution 
after the manner of 1900. Her earliest work, Deephaven, had appeared 
in 1877, her latest at the opening of the new century—twenty-five years— 
and every scrap of it, even the romance of the Revolution, had been woven 
of materials gathered about her native Berwick and its narrow environs 
on the rocky shores of the Maine ocean, an area as rural and as tiny as 
even Hardy’s Wessex. And so completely did she reveal the soul of it 
that the “Sarah Orne Jewett country” of New England bids fair to attract 
as many visitors each year as does the “Thomas Hardy country” of Old 
England. What is the secret of it? During the days of her literary activ- 
ity she seemed but one of the great swarm of “local colorists” that filled 
all America with their buzzings. Why has she survived and the rest been 
forgotten even after twenty years? 

That Miss Jewett’s work has survived has for some years been evident. 
Collections of her stories have been republished from time to time, her 


*Information about Anna Parsons is supplied in an introductory note, written by Helen 
Dwight Orvis. 
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letters have been gathered and issued, and now twenty years after her 
death an adequate biography has been prepared. Moreover, the critical 
voices of the tiftie more and more have been praising her work, compar- 
ing it even with Hawthorne’s. The terrible younger generation critics 
in whose hands lies the future of us all admit her already to the small 
circle of “classics.” For instance, Willa Cather, the leader today of the 
younger fictionists: “If I were asked to name three American books which 
have the possibility of a long life, I would say at once The Scarlet Letter, 
Huckleberry Finn, and The Country of the Pointed Firs. 1 can think of 
no others that confront time and change so serenely.” 

Time indeed renders unlooked-for verdicts. Why Miss Jewett and not 
Mrs. Stowe or Miss Murfree or Miss Wilkins? Why pass all the Boston 
Brahmins, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson? The little biography 
—it contains but 160 large-type pages—is careful to tell us. First of all, 
Miss Jewett was Berwick-born and a part of her own literary materials. 
She loved intensely her little home area and she set it forth to her readers 
not as an exhibitor but as a revealer. Moreover, she came back to it after 
long periods abroad, residences in Boston, and excursions into the South, 
and thus she gained that perfect detachment impossible to secure if one 
lives always in one’s own backgrounds. She knew her people and she 
revealed them with intimate knowledge. “Great writers,” she said, “don’t 
try to write about people and things, they tell them just as they are.” And 
yet she was not a realist, a sharp-eyed reporter armed with a camera. “The 
trouble with most realism,” she would say, “is that it isn’t seen from any 
point of view at all, and so its shadows fall in every direction and it fails 
of being art.” Exquisite criticism: it tells why Miss Jewett so often is 
spoken of in connection with Hawthorne. But to the author of the new 
biography the culminating thing in all her work is her style. He notes 
her serenity, “the unhurried sureness of her pictures of Maine life, the 
radiant simplicity of her spirit which bathed her scenes and characters in 
its own delicate, but uncompromising light. She has withstood the on- 
slaught of time, and is secure within her limits, because she achieved a 
style. Style means that the author has used his material and his technique 
with the distinctive quality of his personality. No art lives without this 
fusion.” 

The biography is worthy of its subject. One is liable to misjudge the 
book during the opening pages with their familiar iteration of “Sarah” 
and their somewhat effeminate recordings, but it grows in conviction as 
it advances and it ends with real power. It is a biography worthy of its 
subject. One need say no more. 

Frep Lewis Parree. 


Rollins College. 
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Tue Frencu Lirerature oF Louisiana. By Ruby van Allen Caulfield. 
New York: Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 1929. 
Pp. xv + 282. 

This little volume suspiciously bears the marks of one of the somewhat 
immature products accepted by our graduate schools as Ph.D. disserta- 
tions. Indeed, there are indications in the preface (p. xv) that bear out this 
conjecture. 

The purpose of the author was “to sharpen outlines left vague” by 
previous students (the Fortiers and others), and “to add the names of 
many works and writers” (p. xxi). 

One does not see very well that the first end is achieved. The very 
plan of the book remains “vague” enough; even the chronological order 
is not always consistently followed. And within the chapters, one passes 
constantly from a sort of narrative style to long bits of dry erudition which 
might just as well be relegated to footnotes; moreover, most of the time, 
in some chapters at least, the few sentences introduced between dates, 
titles, and occasional résumés, seem to be there to avoid offering a mere 
catalogue. . . . Why not give that catalogue frankly? As things are, the 
Appendix with the Bibliographies remains the useful part of the work. 
The information elsewhere, altogether too often, remains remarkably un- 
certain; mere hints occur repeatedly, such as, “The Revue Louisianaise 
.. . speaks of it as the oldest of all the country papers;” or that same 
Revue “mentions another paper;” “The Vigilant . . . seems to have had 
a hard struggle,” and some “speak of it as having been once a poor little 
paper;” about another “it is not known whether really a revival;” or again 
of still another “it is not known how much longer it continued to exist;” 
etc. It seems that one little set of interesting facts more “sharply outlined” 
would have been of more value than many of these 189 boneless pages. 

As to the second purpose, to “add names of many works and writers,” 
it is better carried out in a way. But they cannot well be called anything 
but sporadic notes added to former collections of sporadic notes, in our 
possession. They consist of almost everything under the sun; from plays, 
novels, and poems to clubs,—like the ‘Causeries du Lundi’ and ‘Les enfants 
de la France,’ to discussions of polemics—such as that of MM. Delavigne 
and Peytavin against G. W. Cable, who had ventured to say that the Cre- 
oles celebrated the 14 juillet “with far greater enthusiasm” than the 4th of 
July, to medical journals,—like Le Practicien homéopathe, or L’Homoion, 
Journal de la Société Hahnémanienne, to textbooks,—like Alphabet ou 
méthode simple et facile de montrer promptement a lire aux enfants ainsi 
qu'aux étrangers qui veulent apprendre le frangais, plus principes [sic] de 
grammaire générale appliquée a la langue frangaise, suivis de plusieurs 
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exercices, propres a développer l'intelligence des éléves, orner leur mémoire, 
et former leur jugement, or even to a newspaper which “did not have any 
literary influence, for it discussed only business matters” (p. 38) .... 
All these, then, are among the “important literary productions of French 
Literature in Louisiana” (p. 189). 

What was needed was not to add names—all the chances were that 
they would be even inferior to those we already knew—but an intelligent 
grasp of the subject studied, the meaning and value of that “literature.” 
The truth of the matter is that as literature these works and writers show 
nothing but a shocking poverty. The least irrevelant chapter is that on 
Poetry. And what poetry! The most elementary charity would have sug- 
gested that we spread over it a heavy veil of oblivion. Some of it is 
grotesque beyond conception. Let us give just one instance which will 
illustrate sufficiently. This gem is from the pen of a certain Duperron, 
who, the author tells us, “was elected to a place in the Académie Royale 
in France, in 1832”—a most obscure affair by the way and one which is 
given without any attempt to explain. 


Dédié a une aimable beauté 
uand tu parus vers [sic] moi je fus des plus heureux, 


Je te vis mainte fois souvent [sic] rire, pleurer 
Lorsque je dis soudain [sic] oui, je veux t’adorer; 
Oui, céleste Zizine 4 Vénus comparable, 

Tu créas dans mon 4me une plaice incurable; 

Tu fais naitre 4 la fois les plaisirs, les chagrins, 
L’age d’or et de fer dans le coeur des humains. 


At the end of the poem in honor of President Jackson, the same poet 
adds this postscript: 


Lis et relis mes vers; ils sont tous de mesure; 
Car ils ont douze pieds, ainsi que la césure; 

Et pour m’en assurer, je les ai mainte fois 
Comptés et recomptés sur le bout de mes doigts. 


Let us add that the one poet who seems to have had some happy in- 
spirations, Dominique Rouquette, is not given any special prominence, 
but merely ranked with the rest of the outright mediocrities. 

The same applies to the chapter on the Novel; some of these stories 
are simply preposterous: why not let them sleep under their blanket of 
dust? And especially, why when the world has so many, many master- 
pieces to feed the brain on, waste the intellect of our students on such 
abortive products as the absurd resurrection tale Saint-Denys (pp. 26-8); 
or, as the silly romantic story of Madame Villeré’s husband’s handkerchief 
“dyed with his blood,” and which becomes “a banner” (pp.29 ff.) ; as that 
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Calisto, relating the experience of the great Russian lady who comes to 
Louisiana, and is “so happy as a simple woman that she refuses to become 
a princess again” (p. 133); or again as the stories of that Madame de la 
Houssaye, who “had a wonderful imagination and wrote quite a number 
of marvelous cure tales for patent medicine men” (p. 142)? 

What shall we say of the form of this study as offered to the public? 
Here are a few samples of the style: 

His Histoire is an outline rather than a history, and although very clear and concise, 
loses in interest because of its excessive briefness (16). 

For several years after the purchase of Louisiana by the United States that poetic in- 


spiration was dead, for no poetry was produced (71). 
The poems of note which Mirtil Ferdinand Liotau contributed to this volume are Mon 


vieux chapeau and Un condamné 2 mort. The first expresses a spirit of badinage, and the 
second a religious tone (107). 

A didactic trend is seen ... in “Poésies diverses” of Madame Evershed’s collection. 
Douleur mentions various griefs. . . (113). 

Dr. Mercier published in 1891, Johnelle, a novel attacking infanticide. . . (151). 


This indifference with regard to form and style betrays, on the part 
of the author, a lack of consideration for the reader which it is not quite 
easy to accept. 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 


The University of Pennsylvania. 


A Lesser Hartrorp Wit, Dr. Hussai.» 1771-1798. By 
Marcia Edgerton Bailey, M.A. (University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 11.) Orono, Maine: The University Press. 1928. 


Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith’s claim on students of literature can hardly 
be based on his writings, no one of which shows more than very modest 
attainments. Nevertheless his friendship with Charles Brockden Brown 
and William Dunlap, his connection with the Connecticut Wits, his 
manifest interest in the progress of American literature and his efforts to 
promote it, and his position as one of the well-known physicians and scien- 
tific writers of his day, make the story of his short life significant for any- 
one who would form an idea of some of its literary personalities and the 
company they kept. Mrs. Bailey’s biography of Smith does not indulge 
in exaggerated praise, and her estimate of him as a writer seems wholly 
just. She points out, rightly, that his editorship of the first American 
poetic anthology, his opera, his opposition to slavery, and his advocacy 
of women’s rights, together with his scientific activities, entitle him to be 
remembered in spite of the slight intrinsic merit of his purely literary 
work. 
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Mrs. Bailey’s book is one of the “series of biographical studies of early 
American men of letters, published by graduate students at the University 
of Maine” under the highly competent direction of Professor H. M. Ellis. 
It has no distinction in style, no marked originality or insight as a piece 
of criticism, but as an accumulation of data on Smith’s career and a work- 
mantlike, if unexciting, presentation of them, it is fully adequate. Perhaps 
it might have been easier to read had the account of Smith been less often 
interrupted by biographical sketches of persons with whom he came in 
contact. Certainly some of these men, Dunlap for example, are well 
enough known still so that most readers would have been content had 
they not been so fully depicted in the text. It would have sufficed to rele- 
gate the material on them to the footnotes, accessible to anyone who 
might need to consult it. In general, however, most of what Mrs. Bailey 
includes deserves the attention she gives it; she has been tireless in trac- 
ing the none too plentiful scraps of information about Smith preserved in 
manuscript or in print; and she has wisely devoted a good many para- 
graphs to filling in the background against which he must be seen to be 
understood. She has come to grips, of course, with the difficult task of 
identifying Smith’s unsigned works in newspapers and magazines, and 
now and then—notably in connection with the “Ella-Birtha-Henry” corre- 
spondence in Fennos’ Gazette in 1791—she has settled his authorship be- 
yond reasonable doubt. At the same time she has avoided one of the 


commonest temptations of the biographer and has made no effort to 
ascribe anything to Smith except on the basis of specific evidence. In 
short, her work is thorough and scholarly; for scholars it is likely to re- 
main a useful source of information on a somewhat interesting man and 
on an important period in American cultural development. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


James Forp Ruopes, American Historian. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. $3.50. 


One must not expect to find in this book anything like a definitive 
evaluation of the place of James Ford Rhodes in American historical 
writing. Mr. Howe has suggested only a few of the shortcomings of Rhodes 
as an historian. He has not pointed out, much less explained, how inter- 
esting a fact it is to find in Rhodes a man preéminently qualified to write 
with an appreciation of economic influences, often showing a telling fail- 
ure to appreciate adequately their significance. Nor has Mr. Howe ven- 
tured to suggest that the very theme Rhodes selected—the Civil War and 
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Reconstruction—has, in the opinion of many contemporary historians, 
much less significance than Rhodes gave it. Still, within the limits he has 
set for himself, Mr. Howe has performed well an important service. 

The student of American literature and thought during the post-Civil 
War period will do well to turn to the letters of James Ford Rhodes, 
which make up the bulk of Mr. Howe’s book. It is not simply that 
Rhodes’s correspondents were such men as Frederic Harrison, Barrett 
Wendell, President Eliot, Charles Francis Adams, Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Bryce, Morley, and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, men to whom he wrote 
about new and old books, the academic world, and domestic and foreign 
problems. The student of American literature and thought will also find 
in the letters of this historian, and in Mr. Howe’s supplementary narrative, 
material which, if he will ponder it, should illuminate elles lettres and 
help explain some of the problems of American cultural history. 

First of all, one will find food for reflection in the conflicts of the young 
man in the late sixties who wanted to follow the intellectual life, but who 
instead went into the iron and steel business in Cleveland. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries, however, the pursuit of riches was for Rhodes only a 
means to an end, and it is a tribute to his strength and perseverance that 
he followed his resolution and abandoned the making of money to the 
Rockefellers, the Hannas and the Mathers, and, at the age of thirty-seven, 
transplanted himself to Cambridge and Boston. There he devoted himself 
to historical research, and there he graced the clubs and dinner-tables with 
his genial, hearty, and charming personality. His letters and his “Index 
Rerum” volumes, from which Mr. Howe has freely drawn, picture a 
society less vigorous in some ways than that he had left in Cleveland, but 
with what a pleasant charm and mellowness! Rhodes also knew Europe 
well, and his descriptions of life at Cambridge and Oxford are especially 
interesting. 

The student of American thought will also find much of consequence 
in Rhodes’s comments on his historical work. His eagerness to achieve 
objectivity and fairness of judgment was well rewarded, particularly when 
one considers the recent and controversial theme he chose—the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. Although he belonged to the scientific school of his- 
torians, he acknowledged Homer and Shakespeare as major historical 
masters; and few historians have been more concerned about writing 
readable history. His style, though not brilliant, is in marked contrast to 
the heaviness and dulness of the monographs which, with some excep- 
tions, dominated American historical writing during the last third of the 
nineteenth century. As a result, in part as least, Rhodes was widely read. 
Indeed, Professor William E. Dodd believed that his work had done 
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“more than any other historical agency—perhaps any other agency of any 
sort” to bring about a better state of feeling between the North and the 
South. For this service alone, to say nothing of Rhodes’s insistence that 
history, however objective and scientific, must not be entirely divorced 
from literature, Rhodes deserves appreciation of a much wider public 
than that of the historians. Mr. Howe’s book, by sympathetically letting 
Rhodes in considerable measure speak of what went on in his mind while 
he was writing his great history, should contribute to such a wider 
appreciation. 
M. E. Curt. 


Smith College. 


Our Revotutionary Foreratuers: The Letters of Frangois, Marquis de 
Barbé-Marbois, 1779-1785. Translated and Edited with an Introduction 
by Prof. E. P. Chase. New York: Duffield and Company. 1929. 225 pp. 
$3.50. 

These letters form a very readable addition to American travel litera- 
ture concerned with a period about which every student of our history 
and writings must be curious—the critical years between 1779 and 1785. 
During that interval the polished and sympathetic Barbé-Marbois had the 
opportunity as secretary to the French minister to our government to ob- 
serve the conditions of a weak agrarian population at war with a power- 
ful empire and to take stock of their military and civil leaders. He 
proved himself a kindly but acute observer: kindly because like other ro- 
mantic Frenchmen he was stirred by a conflict which seemed to dramatize 
Rousseau’s natural man set against the too-civilized European and because 
France had recognized the young Republic; acute because his training 
and wit made eyes and pen bright. When facts contradicted theories he 
threw the latter over the wall, as in the passages which describe the sordid 
environment of the Oneida Indians. 

Because the letters were dispatched to a fiancée who had no great 
liking for serious political discussion, they are uniformly light, cheerful, 
and gossipy, but the very informality allows flashlights of colonial life 
and personalities which we should not care to lose. We owe to them 
the information that Washington would play ball “for hours” with his 
aids; that “Mr. Hamilton” was noticeable among those aids for “having 
more diligence than the rest;” that Governor Trumbull’s manners were not 
fastidious. We have accounts of Putnam’s intrepidity, of the neglect of 
Bartram’s botanical garden, of laws which forbade walking in one’s gar- 
den on Sunday, of Jemima Wilkinson’s preaching. A Boston gentleman 
proves that the Indians descended from Hebrew tribes; Connecticut peo- 
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ple find an origin of the custom of bundling which Dr. Stiles would have 
regarded with contempt. Most interesting to students of literature are the 


paragraphs on Phyllis Wheatley (pp. 84-85) who, he says, was brought 


_to Boston at the age of ten, a record at variance with our textbooks. And 


running through all these pages is a statement of American prosperity as 
glowing as that given by the contemporary Crévecoeur. 

Considering the fact that this book will appeal to only a limited pub- 
lic, the introduction and notes are perhaps a bit too condescending. An 
index is lacking; the jacket errs in declaring that Barbeé-Marbois married 
a Baltimore girl. On page 130 the French secretary gives the population 
of Philadelphia as 40,000, but thirty-one pages later he raises it to 45,000. 
Both figures are too high. Such small items, however, spoil none of the 
satisfaction to be derived from reading at first hand about our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers. 

Grant C. Knicurt. 

The University of Kentucky. 
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